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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

It is our intention occasionally to issue gratis with the 
Srzctator Special Literary Supplements, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. The Fifth of 
these Supplements will be issued with the Spectator of 
April 5th ; and Advertisements for it should reach the Pub- 
‘Vishing Office not later than noon on the Wednesday preceding 
that date. Literary Supplements will also be isswed with the 
qiuimbers of the Srectator for June 7th, October 4th, November 
Ast, and December 6th. 
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“NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—~@——. 
“KT ERY little news of importance has arrived from Egypt this 
week, Osman Digna is said to have fled, but the report 
“Gs unconfirmed, and General Graham is fidgetting about with 
eavalry in the neighbourhood of Suakim to no apparent end. 
He may, however, be accumulating information as to the road 
to Berber. It is believed that the Arab tribes between Khar- 
toum and Berber have seized the river, and that General 
Gordon is in danger; but General Gordon has five thousand 
men, and has fortified his position. He can defend himself 
until communications are reopened with Cairo, and the Govern- 
ment at home have decided whether there is to be an expedition 
to Berber or not. Everything, in fact, waits for the final 
resolve as to the settlement of Khartoum, which is delayed 
by the difficulty of hearing from General Gordon, by the 
obvious anxiety of the Egyptian Ministry to force Zebehr 
Pasha on the Government, and possibly by Mr. Gladstone’s 
enforced absence from Cabinet Councils. The public, accus- 
tomed to a heating diet of telegrams, is growing morbidly 
irritable, and forgets entirely all the conditions of life in the 
East. It is quite capable of believing that troops could be 
marched from Cairo to Khartoum in a week, and rather won- 
ders why Lord Northbrook does not send a few ironclads up 
the Nile to Berber. For the moment, the only advice we can 
give our readers is to leave the statesmen and the experts a 
little time. They are both of them anxious enough. 


Admiral Hewett, apparently under some impression that 
Osman Digna was a rebel, or irritated by the slaughter of two 
messengers, who, for aught he knows, may have been executed 
as spies, or killed by mistake, issued a proclamation offering a 
reward of £1,000 for Osman Digna, “alive or dead.” There 
are many precedents for the offer, which, if we mistake not 
secured the capture of Tantia Topee; but Osman is no rebel 
against us, and hardly one against the Khedive, whom as an 
invader he has a right to expel, if he can, and the offer 
is altogether opposed to modern customs. It is too like 
an offer to pay heavily for an assassination, and is not 
made in Europe even when @ common murderer has 
escaped. The Government, therefore, at once disavowed 
the proclamation, but reeognising that the Admiral had 





erred, from tradition, or a momentary failure of judgment, 
refused decisively to recall ‘him. According to the latest tele- 
grams, Osman Digna, alarmed by the proclamation either for 
his liberty or his life, has fled to the hills; but even if that is 
true, the device is an unworthy one. The French might have 
stopped an invasion by paying for the killing of Prince Bis- 
marck, but the world would have held it murder. 





Mr. Gladstone has been unwell all the week with a cold, and 
has lost his voice, which prevents him from attending the 
House or Cabinet Councils. He is not, however, ill, and but 
for the chilly winds might be in his place in Parliament on 
Monday. They may, however, delay his complete recovery for 
a few days. 


There was a discreditable debate in the House of Commons 
on Saturday. Mr. Labouchere, during a discussion on Supply, 
suddenly made a speech attacking the whole policy of the 
Government in Egypt as “a policy of grab,” and moved that 
“the necessity for the great loss of British and Arab life 
occasioned by the military operations had not been made 
apparent.” That was, of course, a direct vote of “No con- 
fidence,” and was supported by Mr. Richard from the point of 
view of the Peace Society; but the Tories, instead of resisting 
it, as on their professed policy they were bound to do, accepted 
it, Sir Stafford Northcote basing his vote on the refusal of 
information to the House. The Ministers were holding a 
Cabinet Council, but, of course, they came down; and Lord 
Hartington and Sir Charles Dilke spoke at length, Lord 
Hartington absolutely refusing to give information injurious to 
the public service, and Sir Charles Dilke warning the Tories 
that if there were a Dissolution, it would not be on the 
Egyptian Question, but on their obstruction of the public 
service. Mr. Labouchere, however, hoping for a snapped 
victory, persevered, but on the division the numbers proved to 
be against his amendment, by 111 to 94. As the Tories have 
had their field-day already, there can be no doubt that the 
debate was a trick, arranged to snatch a majority on a Saturday 
when Liberals were away, and so force the Government either 
to resign or dissolve. If the constituencies do not object to such 
conduct, it is useless to protest; but every Radical who lent 
himself to the trick ought to be regarded as having forfeited 
the confidence of the party. Even if they blame the hesitation 
of the Government as regards Egypt, decent Liberals do not 
desire to see Lord Salisbury juggled into power. 


After the vote, a somewhat remarkable Parliamentary incident 
occurred. Sir William Harcourt remarked in a stage aside that 
“that dirty trick had failed,” a remark of which Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach was so foolish as to take notice. He had no sooner 
called attention to it, than the whole Liberal party present 
cheered tumultuously for some minutes, during which Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach grew whiter and whiter in the heat of his 
wrath. Of course, the remark was un-Parliamentary, and of 
course Sir William Harcourt expressed his regret that a private 
comment of his own should have given pain to those for whose 
ears it was not intended, but Sir Michael Hicks-Beach would 
have done much better to take no notice of it. When 
Party leaders decide to sail so very near the wind as the 
Tory leaders did on this occasion, they should stop their ears 
rather carefully against the intrusion of casual criticisms which 
are pretty sure not to be complimentary; but even if they can- 
not avoid hearing them, they might have more savoir-faire 
than to publish them to the world at large, by way of extorting 
an apology which is certain to be worthless, 


So soon as this scene was over, the Irish Extremists devoted 
themselves, during the greater part of Saturday night, to that 
minute criticism of certain Votes in Supply by which they 
appear to think that they earn popularity in Ireland. During 
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the course of their labours, another stage-aside was uttered by 
Mr. Lyulph Stanley, M.P. for Oldham, who, when Mr. Healy 
said that, as Irish members had no birds to shoot in August, 
they could undertake a political campaign, called out across the 
House, “ Landlords!” which Irish members took as an insulting 
suggestion that they approved of the assassination of landlords. 
Mr. Lyulph Stanley, in his turn, had to admit that he had 
uttered this word, but declared that he did not impute to Irish 
members the wish to shoot landlords, but only meant to suggest 
that Irish constituencies occasionally busy themselves too 
much in pursuits of that kind; and he begged to withdraw the 
exclamation. Irish members, however, were not appeased, and 
when at a quarter to six on Sunday morning progress was at 
last reported, Irish members went away still breathing ven- 
geance against Mr. Lyulph Stanley. The sitting lasted more 
than seventeen hours. 


The Chinese and French are both excited by the capture of 
Bacninh. In Pekin, the statesmen are looking round for allies, 
while the war party grows stronger; and in Paris, the journals 
say that France must demand an indemnity from China, or 
seize a material guarantee for its payment, probably the island 
of Hainan. Nevertheless, it is probable that a compromise may 
be arrived at. The Chinese, it is clear, do not want formal war; 
while the French, who have 16,000 men in the province, think 
they must have still more if they must move northwards. 
The idea, therefore, is to make an irregular kind of peace, 
on the basis of the French possession of the fortresses 
and the delta of Tonquin, and of the recognition of 
native Tonquinese authority, the “Black Flag” chief, as 
ruler of northern Tonquin up to the Yunnan frontier. The 
Songkoi, moreover, is to be open to traffic up to Man-Hoa. 
This arrangement gives the French all they want, stretching 
their territory from Saigon eastward to Bacninh, a very large 
province, and enabling them to use the Songkoi; while it pacifies 
the Chinese, by leaving a narrowed but defensible Tonquin 
between the French and themselves. The compromise, which 
is telegraphed from Hanoi, and is too clever to be an invention, 
may therefore be accepted, if the French are not too elated. 


The second reading of the Bill of the Government—as altered 
by the Duke of Richmond and Gordon—to prevent the importa- 
tion of foot-and-mouth disease into the United Kingdom, i.e., 
the Contagious Diseases Animals Act Amendment Bill, was 
moved by Mr. Dodson in the morning sitting of Tuesday, with 
the explanation that the Government could not accept the 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon’s alteration of the Bill, more 
especially of the first clause, and that in Committee he must 
move to restore the Bill substantially to the form in which it 
was first introduced in the House of Lords. Mr. Arnold 
hereupon withdrew his amendment to reject the Bill. He 
pointed out that since last July the number of places infected 
with foot-and-mouth disease had fallen from 307 to 166, and 
that the number of animals affected had fallen from 10,939 
to 2,742; and he argued, therefore, that there was no excuse 
for strengthening the legislation under which the epidemic 
had already declined so notably. The most remarkable 
speech, however, in every respect, was Sir Lyon Play- 
fair’s. He maintained that without the most stringent 
measure for stamping out disease within the country, it is 
useless to take such precautions against introducing it into the 
country. “ With regard to the statement that the disease which 
broke out in 1880 came from Deptford, there was no proof that 
that was the case; it appeared in Kent, Middlesex, and Bedford- 
shire, simulianeously, and spread all over the country. Experi- 
ments had been made at the Brown Institution, by inoculating 
English cattle with the worst virus taken from diseased foreign 
animals at Deptford, and in every case they resisted it. The 
same animals, however, immediately took the same disease from 
English cattle.” In other words, Sir Lyon Playfair believes that 
an English form of the disease is now acclimatised here, and is 
much more infectious to English cattle than the form in which 
it appears in foreign countries. The discussion included a duel 
between Mr. Forster and Mr. Chaplin, as to the extent in which 
the prohibition of imports will be supplied by the dead-meat 
trade,—while Mr. Bryce showed that this could not be effected, 
so far as regarded the very poor, who live on the worst portions 
of the meat, which are never imported. When the afternoon 
sitting came to a close, the second reading had not yet been 
taken. The discussion was to be resumed yesterday, but too 
late for our impression. 








The Cambridgeshire election has, of course, gone for the Con. 
servatives. The late Speaker was always a minority Member. 
and the late Speaker had a support in the county which no suc. 
cessor could hope to obtain. Mr. Thornhill, the Conservative 
candidate, secured 3,915 votes; while Mr. Coote, the Liberal 
candidate, secured only 2,812,—majority for the Conservative 
1,103. There has been no contest in Cambridgeshire since 1868, 
when Lord G. Manners obtained 3,998 votes, or 83 more than 
Mr. Thornhill ; while Mr. Brand secured 3,300 votes, or 488 more 
votes than Mr. Coote. Considering that the election in 196g 
was a general election, and that Mr. Brand was the most popu- 
lar Liberal in the county, the results of the present bye-election 
do not show any material loss of Liberal ground, but ag. 
suredly they do not show any gain. The Liberals have not ag 
yet succeeded in getting any political hold of the farmers, who 
are, moreover, we suspect, extremely indignant at the proposal 
to enfranchise their own labourers. 


Lord Randolph Churchill, who is nothing less than a Con- 
servative,—a Tory revolutionist is the name which would, per- 
haps, best describe him,—has declared this week not only in 
favour of Mr. Broadhurst’s motion as to leaseholds, but also in 
favour of State-paid elementary education, 7.c., in favour of 
abolishing the school pence paid by the children and the schoo} 
rates paid by the ratepayers also. In other words, he would 
throw the whole expense of elementary education on the 
central authority, and would set the School Boards completely 
free to incur expenses which the State would be compelled to 
defray out of the taxes. A less Conservative suggestion and, 
we will add, a more mischievous one,—which goes far beyond 
the proposal of Mr. Chamberlain, who, so far as we know, 
has never proposed to hand over the taxpayers’ money to Local 
Boards freed from the invidious duty of finding means for 
the expenditure they sanction,—has never been made in our 
generation, by any living politician. 


Mr. Broadhurst, on Wednesday, received unexpected support 
for his Bill enabling leaseholders in towns to compel their 
landlords to sell them the freehold of their occupancies. He 
made a striking speech, full of evidence as to the wretched 
system of building rendered necessary by short leases, the dis- 
comfort of the respectable poor in consequence, and the tyranny 
to which they were subject in towns or districts owned by single 
landlords; and the Attorney-General, who answered him, ad- 
mitted that there was a grievance which must be cured, though 
the proposed Bill would work injustice. Mr. Broadhurst was 
supported by Lord Randolph Churchill, in a violent speech 
against “ bloated Whig landlords,’—half of whom at least are- 
Tories. The tone of the House was singularly unlike its usual 
tone when property is attacked, and on a division it was fouud 
that many men like Mr. Baxter, Sir C. Forster, and Mr. Waddy,. 
who are entirely opposed to confiscation, were in favour of the 
Bill, which, again, is approved by most Scotch Members. The 
second reading was therefore defeated only by 168 to 104, and 
this although it was admitted on all hands to be unworkable. 
The great landlords in towns should take warning. They have 
evidently excited an unexpected popular dislike, not so much by 
oppressive demands as by the unwise conditions of their leases, 
for which agents are very often responsible. The “ enfranchise- 
ment of leaseholds” will now be made, in towns like Hudders- 
field, Torquay, and Devonport, a regular candidate’s pledge. 

Another philosopher has declined to enter Parliament. At 
least, Mr. Frederic Harrison’s letter declining to stand for 
Leicester is generally so understood, though, as we read it, he 
would stand, if left absolutely free to speak and vote according 
to his own opinions. He wishes, he says, “to check the increase 
of the Empire, and prepare for its inevitable reduction,” to 
deprive the State of any control over religion, and “to remedy 
the paralysis of Government caused by the interference of 
Parliament with the business of administration.” He looks 
upon the present war as. “a wanton crime,” would re- 
strict the power of all hereditary authorities, would re- 
cast the land laws so as to make cultivator and owner 
one, would grant genuine local government both to town 
and country, and would concede Home-rule to Ireland. He is 
opposed to compelling people to become temperate by law, and 
to forcing them into State schools. He is in favour of manhood 
suffrage, but would not represent either minorities or women. 
In short, if permitted to enter the House as representative of 
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Mr. Frederic Harrison, or of his own section of the Comtists, 
he would go there, but not otherwise. 


We are happy to observe that Mr. E. A. Freeman has been 
nominated to the Chair of Modern History at Oxford, vacant 
by the elevation of Dr. Stubbs to the See of Chester. This was 
what we anticipated, and we are heartily glad that Mr. Freeman 
has accepted the appointment. History has never been so 
eagerly studied as it now is at our Universities, and it is in 
great part due to Mr. Freeman’s labours, and to his admirable 
method as an historian, that this revival of interest in the study 
must be ascribed. 


Mrs. Weldon has not been well advised in bringing an action 
for trespass and for libel against Dr. Forbes Winslow, and 
Baron Huddleston non-suited her on Tuesday, on the ground 
that there was no trespass,—the house entered by Dr. Forbes 
Winslow being the house of Captain Weldon, who had authorised 
his entrance,—and also that there was no libel, one of the com- 
munications asserted to be libellous being privileged, and the 
other being a reply to the challengeof Mrs. Weldon herself. Baron 
Huddleston, however, remarked most justly on the “ astonishing 
and shocking fact that with an order and a statement signed by 
paupers, and two certificates signed by men whose only qualifi- 
cation need be the possession of diplomas and the fact that 
they were not related to the keeper of the asylum to which a 
patient was to be sent, anybody might be shut up in a private 
asylum.” This was what Mr. Dillwyn’s Bill a year or two 
ago tried to prevent, but Parliament has no time now-a-days 
to prevent gross injustice, being too keenly employed in 
obstructing Government in all its tasks, both administrative 
and legislative. Mrs. Weldon conducted her own cross- 
examinations with great though irregular ability, and made 
Dr. Forbes Winslow look extremely foolish time after time; for 
instance, when he declared his belief that Swedenborg was mad, 
and then declined to express the same belief concerning Wesley, 
on the ground that he had not examined him; whereupon Mrs. 
Weldon retorted at once, “Oh, then, of course you did examine 
Swedenborg ?” A lawyer has remarked of her that she would 
make a capital leader at the Bar, if she had but a junior with 
enough legal knowledge to tell her what questions not to put. 
And so she would, if she were at all inclined to accept her 
junior’s suggestions. But of course she would ignore them. 
She has ability enough for anything, but not self-restraint 
enough for even the smallest undertakings. 


The Established Church of Scotland, and indeed Scotland her- 
self, has suffered a severe lossin the death of Dr. Service, theauthor 
of the volume of sermons on “ Salvation Here and Hereafter,” 
which was noticed in these columns some years ago. Dr. Service 
belonged to that undogmatic school of theology which is in 
danger of losing some of the exact significance of Christ’s teach- 
ing, in the ardour of its zeal to lose nothing of its breadth; but 
his life, both in Scotland and in Australia, and most of all in 
its closing years at Inch, and at Hyndland in Glasgow, was 
the life of a true Christian, and of a true Christian endowed 
with that distinctness of intellectual grasp and that keen and 
genial humour which gain for religion wide-spread love and re- 
spect, instead of merely conventional homage. He was the author 
of a story of some power, which contained a good deal of his 
Australian experience, and which appeared in Good Words 
under the title of ‘“ Novantia,” having been afterwards repub- 
lished as “Lady Hetty.” His intimate friends speak of 
“rambles made vivid by flashes of pathos and wit that never 
failed and will never fade.” His was a humour, says another 
friend, “ which, springing from a keen sense of the littleness 
of things great, and the greatness of things little in human 
life,” was as much in place in his sermons as in his conversa- 
tion, and added to their impressiveness, instead of appearing 
inappropriate to the pulpit. He died at the comparatively early 
age of fifty-one. 





Miss Octavia Hill, who appears to be the great referee in all 
questions as to the soundness of any work of charity, bears 
witness, in a letter to the Warden of Keble College, published 
in the Times of last Tuesday, to the admirable work done by 
the Parochial Women Mission Society among the poorest class 
of our great cities. The instruments of this work are themselves 
poor women, who receive for their wages only as much as they 
might easily have earned in any calling to which they might 
have devoted themselves, and whose duty it is not to distribute 
alms, but “ by kindly offices of every sort, in sickness, in dis- 
tress, in degradation,” to make friends of the poor, and to help 


them by taking charge of their savings, which are looked after 
by the Ladies Superintendent, to whom the mission women 
report. There are 197 of these mission women; the savings 
collected by them in 1882 amounted to £14,595, and in the 
twenty-three years since the work was begun, no less than 
£217,375 have been collected in this way. The Society, like all 
such Societies, finds it very difficult to collect subscriptions and 
donations enough to keep these women at work, and yet what is 
wanted is greatly to increase their number, for they are very 
much in demand, the clergy finding their assistance of the 
greatest possible use. We need hardly add that contributions 
to the work which Miss Octavia Hill so heartily recommends 
are cordially welcomed at the Parochial Mission Women 
Society’s Office, 11 Buckingham Street, Strand. 


A good deal of nonsense is being talked about Colonel 
Burnaby’s share in the battle of El Teb. He volunteered for 
the fight, and being a good shot, killed many, and for this he is 
blamed severely. Why? As it seems to us, the position of a 
volunteer in action differs from that of a soldier only in this,— 
that he is bound to consider whether he approves his country’s 
action, which a soldier is not. If he does approve, then it is his 
duty to lend his country the best aid in his power. If the best 
aid is to send lint, let him send lint; if he can do more by join- 
ing in the battle, let him join in the battle. If it is wrong to do 
80, how is it right to pay taxes to pay the soldiers who are to 
do wrong? All these objections really rest upon a latent belief 
that war is itself wrong, which is not true, if the object is right, 
adequate, and unattainable by peaceful means. We detest 
Colonel Burnaby’s politics, but they are not the worse because 
he is willing to kill and be killed in furtherance of the national 
cause. 


Sir Auckland Colvin produced the Indian Budget on the 14th 
inst. It is fairly satisfactory. The actual outturn of 1883-84 
—it is called the “ revised estimate,” but that is only a phrase— 
was a revenue of £70,569,000 and an expenditure of £70,298,000, 
leaving a small surplus of £271,000. For the year 1884-85 the 
revenue is estimated at £70,560,000, and the expenditure at 
£70,241,000, leaving a surplus of £319,000. The opium revenue 
is falling, but the consumption of salt has increased by 10 per 
cent., and the Railways are paying well, the net gain after the pay- 
ment of interest on capital having been £3,270,000 in five years. 
Trade is rapidly increasing, the total movement having been 
£135,580,000 in 1882-83, against £98,737,000; and the export 
of grain in particular has almost trebled in three years. It 
was 8,477,000 cwt. in 1882-83, and was 19,500,000 in the first 
ten months of the current financial year. 


Mr. Fawcett, in addressing an assembly of blind persons on 
Tuesday last, drew attention to the want of organisation amongst 
the numerous societies for the promotion of the welfare of the 
blind. He stated that one person in every thousand in this 
country is without sight. Thus in a town of 40,000 persons 
there may be expected to be about forty blind persons, of whom 
five are probably in a position which does not call for extraneous 
aid. Of the remaining thirty-five, there would be, perhaps, 
twenty children to be educated, and fifteen adults to be be- 
friended. Mr. Fawcett expressed his conviction that there is 
abundant sympathy, if properly directed, to furnish every assist- 
ance that is profitable to brighten their lives. For those born 
blind it is all-important to enable them to earn a living, and 
thus to enjoy the blessing of independence. In this work great 
progress has been made, as many as eighty per cent. of Dr. 
Campbell’s pupils at the Normal College for the Blind main- 
taining themselves in after-life. But in the way of cheer- 
ing the livgs of adults, and especially of those who, losing 
their sight”at a mature age, are at a disadvantage in acquir- 
ing manual dexterity, Mr. Fawcett seemed to think much 
more might be done. A little co-operation between per- 
sons anxious to be of service might result in something like 
a constant and organised supply of those simple acts of fellow- 
ship which admit the blind within the circle of human interests; 
an hour’s conversation, the reading of a book, companionship 
in a walk, could not be difficult things to secure with some 
degree of regularity. Mr. Fawcett advocated the appointment 
of a Royal Commission on the subject; and the recommendation 
of one who is so conspicuous an example of the mode in which 
a terrible infirmity may be trodden under foot, will command 
universal sympathy. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 








Consols were on Friday 101} to 102. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@—— 


A SURVEY. 


ET us look round, coolly. The air this week has been 
heavy with rumours, which, though baseless, indicate a 
certain disturbance in the public mind. Not to mention the 
rumours which spring up whenever Mr. Gladstone has a cold, 
and which display a profound ignorance of the truth that only 
picked lives survive half a century of Parliament, there has 
been a rumour of a split in the Cabinet, a rumour of a defeat 
of the Government, a rumour of an impending Dissolution, and 
a rumour of Mr. Gladstone’s resignation, the latter cried in the 
streets, and so widely believed on Monday as to fill the galleries of 
the House of Commons with important persons. The Tories are 
full of hope and exultation, the Parnellites are revealing, by acts 
not words, their latent dread of the Irish labourers’ vote,and the 
Liberals are saying with a certain defiance that if a Dissolution 
is to be forced on by means like these, they will accept the 
challenge. There must be something at the bottom of all this, 
and we believe the something to consist of two facts. One is, 
that the Cabinet is still considering, with the care which, as 
we have argued elsewhere, it is bound to display, the new 
facts in the complicated Egyptian situation, and must, there- 
fore, wait before it declares its whole policy ; and the other is, 
that the Tory leaders have decided to evade the Reform Bill 
by forcing a Dissolution, or, as Lord Salisbury, with instinc- 
tive Ceesarist feeling, calls it, by demanding “an appeal to the 
people” whom he will not allow to vote. The subordinates 
of the party have caught the cue, and are trying their best, 
night after night, to make government impossible, hoping that 
the Premier in vexation or despair will take one of his sudden 
resolves, and with Egypt still unsettled, and the Franchise 
Bill not voted upon, and Supply not provided for, resort to a 
Dissolution of Parliament. 


The plan is astute, but it rests, we are convinced, like a 
good deal of Lord Salisbury’s strategy, upon fundamental mis- 
conceptions as to matters of fact. He imagines, to begin 
with, that he can force a Dissolution, but he cannot. He has 
not the voting strength behind him directly to impede Sup- 
plies for the policy to be adopted in Egypt, and he will not 
venture to impede them by sheer obstruction. His own more 
sober followers, the quiet Peers, and respectable country gentle- 
men, and wealthy Members for large towns, who distrust him 
utterly, and with whom, to his chagrin, he always in the end 
has to reckon, would not tolerate that course; or if they 
did, would risk an appeal to the people on the simple 
ground of patriotism, and therefore the temporary extinction 
of the Conservative party, the whole body of waverers voting 
“solid” for the Liberal chiefs. And on no other ques- 
tion can he force a Dissolution. Amidst all these nightly 
fireworks, and ingenious combinations of groups, and lengthened 
sittings, there is no result for the Tories except the gradual 
using-up of Lord Randolph Churchill’s stock of abusive meta- 
phor, and a large loss of time, important rather to the nation 
than to the Administration. The Cabinet goes on governing 
quietly, and if the Franchise Bill is obstructed, as Tories 
threaten, the only result will be that later on in the 
Session the Bill will be taken de die in diem, and 
sent up to the Lords, for them to assume the sole 
responsibility of rejection. That other measures, like the 
London Bill, should wait, or, like the Shipping Bill, should 
be spoiled by combinations of sinister interests, will be 
injurious to the country, but will not hurt the Ministry, which 
is fully aware that the electors will exonerate them from 
blame, and will hold Lord Salisbury responsible for every 
needless delay and for the final action of the Lords. The 
Dissolution cannot be forced without a majority, and there is 
no majority sufficient to force one, even on an off-night or by 
underhand combinations. The main datum in the clever 
calculation is therefore unsound, unless Liberals lose patience ; 
and their power of calm inertness when they are in office, and 
are not seeing the country hurried into a war without reason, 
is one of which Lord Salisbury has some experience. He 
lived, as we did, through the legislative drought called “ the 
Palmerston period.” 


Next, Lord Salisbury imagines that because Liberals are 
very much divided about the best policy to be pursued in 
Egypt, therefore large fractions of them will vote with him to 
upset Mr. Gladstone. That may be true, possibly, of four or 
five men, but it is utterly untrue of the party at large. The 
few who wish to retire from Egypt are quite aware that the 








Tories would not help them, and the many who long for 
more decision, distrust Lord Salisbury utterly, and would fully 
expect a secret convention with France, by which the Pro- 
tectorate of Egypt was confided to the Queen, and « Egypt” 
defined to mean Suakim and Khartoum. Very few Liberals: 
are more strongly convinced than ourselves of the duty of 
accepting the direct guardianship of the Nile Valley, but if the 
Government will not perceive it, there is nothing, in our judg- 
ment, to do but submit to the Government, for the Tories: 
could not be trusted to take Egypt—Sir Stafford Northcote: 
for example, being clearly on the other side—and they would 
grant nothing else which any Liberals desire, and, indeed, do 
nothing, except increase, as far as they dared, the price of 
meat. They are proposing nothing and opposing everything, 
and unless they went to war to distract the attention of the. 
country, could hardly produce a programme, Those Liberals, 
therefore, who hold Mr. Goschen’s and Mr. Forster’s views on 
Egypt will, like Mr. Goschen and Mr. Forster, press their 
views in argument, perhaps upbraid, perhaps, if they are very 
incontinent of opinion, even swear ; but they, like Mr. Goschen 
and Mr. Forster, will refuse to overthrow Mr. Gladstone or his. 
Ministry in order to enthrone Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford 
Northcote. They have not forgotten those horrible six years 
during which the English purse was brandished as a weapon of 
war, and do not desire Egypt so much as to be willing to pay that 
price again. There will be no secession from that side, either: 
among Members or electors, and the second datum on which 
Lord Salisbury relies will be found to be utterly unsound. 
Finally, Lord Salisbury calculates that it is safe to force a 
Dissolution because there are signs of reaction, and because,. 
even if the reaction has not come, Mr. Parnell’s seventy Mem- 
bers will enable him to overthrow the Liberal Government,. 
and reign, at least for a time. We doubt the reaction as a 
serious political fact. As we have said, the state of Egypt, 
however regrettable, will not influence votes, the body of 
the people not trusting Lord Salisbury in foreign policy, 
and on every other subject matters remain exactly as they were, 
with this difference. It is possible that the Liberal majority 
may be more completely urban than it is now. The annoy- 
ance of the farmers at the enfranchisement of the labourers. 
and at the ravages of the foot-and-mouth disease may induce 
many of them to vote for Tory candidates ; but, on the other 
hand, faith has been kept with the farmers about the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act, the near prospect of the new franchise: 
will greatly excite county Liberals, who have hitherto been. 
disheartened, and the spreading of the boroughs introduces 
into counties masses of new voters between every fresh election. 
We may, however, lose counties, but the ery for Protection in 
meat irritates many great boroughs now Tory—as witness Mr. 
Boord’s letter promising to vote against Mr. Chaplin—and the: 
medium boroughs have for years been becoming more decidedly 
Liberal. The visible efforts of the Tories to prevent legisla- 
tion have so irritated quiet Liberals, that unusual efforts will 
be made to bring out those who do not usually vote, while the 
annoyance created by Irish threats will more than balance the 
pressure of Irish votes. Finally, the stoppage of the Franchise: 
Bill, when once realised, will produce a strong wave of true 
Democratic feeling, which may, and we think will, overpower 
many of the dislikes and discontents which grow up under 
any régime. There has been little agitation for that Bill, 
because the people have believed that its passing is a certainty ; 
but, when once thrown out, we shall see a passionate interest 
in the measure. A Democracy seldom mistakes its interest, 
and the British Democracy is not so blind as not to perceive: 
that the Franchise Bill, though in form so moderate, is 
the greatest concession ever made to Democracy, volun- 
tarily and from above. It enfranchises two millions of 
electors—that is, nearly a third of the population, two 
millions of electors representing ten millions of souls—and 
as that fact becomes perceived, the people will not give it 
up, or return the party which is creating confusion only to 
evade the Bill. There will, we believe, be nearly the old 
majority returned, sufficient to overcome both Tories and Par- 
nellites,some of whom, it must not be forgotten, will oust Tories; 
but if it is not, even then Lord Salisbury is leaning upon a 
broken reed. He hopes for Mr. Parnell’s support, and forgets 
what that support will cost him. In spite of all the attempts 
to create a party of Tory Democrats, the majority of Con- 
servatives still hold the old opinions, still represent politica] 
content, and still regard Irish Secessionists with a feeling of 
abhorrence. The Tory Government which had alienated 
them would not last a week, and would at the very next elec- 
tion find that its followers had combined to raise the Whigs, 
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so recently threatened with extinction, into an important 


party. 





LAST SATURDAY NIGHT. 


HE scene of Saturday night in the House of Commons 
T was thoroughly discreditable to everybody concerned, 
except the members of her Majesty's Government and Mr. 
Richard. In the first place, Mr. Labouchere had no right to 
spring a vote of * No confidence” on his own party, in the 
midst of a debate on Supply, without notice and without any 
warning of his intention. He has a right, of course, to oppose 
Supplies of which he disapproves, but not to turn out his own 
party by an unexpected motion which, as he knew, could not 
be carried except as a surprise, and by the aid of a party which 
is not only the object of his constant hostility, but on the 
subject-matter of the vote itself is utterly opposed to his ideas. 
The Member for Northampton hates the occupation of Egypt, 
and hasa right, of course, to hate it ; but to overset the authors 
of that occupation by a snatched vote, only obtained through the 
party which desires to make that occupation stronger, is not 
fair fighting. The only excuse for such a trick is that Mr. 
Labouchere is not a serious politician at all, and cannot resist 
the impulse of bedevilment which Irish Members, in the days 
when they understood humour, used occasionally to plead ; 
and we do not suppose that Mr. Labouchere will offer that 
excuse for himself. In the second place, the Tories had no 
right to snatch at such an opportunity of a third debate on 
the Egyptian Question, They have had chance after chance, 
have talked night after night, have been fairly beaten, and are 
now repeating themselves only to embarrass the Government in 
operations of the highest difficulty and moment, The Lord Mayor 
says they have a right, because the Government has broken 
from the Constitutional usage of allowing opportunity for a 
Vote of Censure, but he forgets or ignores all the facts. ‘The 
Tories have had fuil opportunity for upsetting the Govern- 
ment, and never, by the confession of their own partisans, was 
an opportunity so wasted. They talked for five nights; they 
had nothing to say, except that Tories would have managed 
much better; and they were beaten by a majority of fifty, 
counting Sir Arthur Otway. The Government is not bound 
to help them to propose Votes of Censure every week, and so 
make all business impossible ; while they are bound to 
abstain from motions which are senseless, or worse, with- 
out information which, as they know, cannot be given, 
in the midst of the hurry of events moving so rapidly 
that the most experienced cannot follow them with any 
sense of certainty. ‘ We are refused information!” the 
Tories shout, and on certain points they are refused. Lord 
Hartington, in the name of the Cabinet, tells them all he can, 
going sometimes to the very verge of prudence, or even, as 
Lord Dufferin would say, a long way over it; but still he re- 
fuses some, and for a very simple reason. The Cabinet has 
not decided, and cannot for a moment decide, on its whole 
policy in the Soudan. Ministers are not dealing with ab- 
stractions, but with States, tribes, events, and men; and to 
frame a final policy for the Soudan before Osman Digna is 
subdued, before they know what the fighting clans want, 
before they have heard General Gordon’s matured opinion, 
before they have ascertained to what Turkey will consent, and 
before they have even considered the cardinal facts about the 
Egyptian situation, which Mr. Vincent has come over to ex- 
plain, would be to act with a rashness which the whole 
country would condemn. They cannot decide without the 
facts, and nobody would ask them but for that infernal electric 
telegraph, which is not only making all men sciolists, with its 
snippets of sensational information, but infusing into the 
public mind a ruinous spirit of impatience. There is 
nothing in the electric telegraph to enable a Cubinet 
to digest masses of obscure facts, reported from regions 
which a few weeks since were absolutely unknown ex- 
cept to experts who themselves avow that some of the 
facts reverse all the teaching of experience. There is 
not a man in the world who thought himself instructed 
on the Soudan who is not at this moment utterly perplexed 
to explain why the Soudanese clans bore with Egyptian rule, 
and whether, for the future, they will bear with any rule what- 
ever. Suppose the sheep bit the collies to death, would not 
naturalists, as well as shepherds, want a minute to think ?—and 
that change in the order of affairs would hardly be a greater 
one than has occurred on the Red Sea, where Osman Digna, 
but yesterday a slave to Egyptian Pashas, to-day declares that 
defeat by Europeans is no evidence that he is not unconquer- 





able. The Government must have some time, and an en- 
deavour to force its hand is neither more nor less than an 
endeavour, by a great and responsible party, to compel it to 
decide rashly, and therefore wrongly. That is not a patriotic 
course in any case, and when it is taken in the hope of office 
only, it is factious. 

It is useless to argue with Mr. Labouchere, who, sincere 
Liberal though he is, would destroy a Government for the fun 
of the thing, but we would ask graver Liberals like Mr. John 
Morley to consider once more what they are doing. They say 
the Government in its present policy in Egypt and on the Red 
Sea is doing wrong, and is obeying either the voice of the 
ambitious or that of the clamorous philanthropists. Well, 
if they opposed the occupation of Egypt from the first, they 
are consistent, and we not only understand their vexation, but 
feel a certain respect for them. There are men, some of them 
among the best in the world, who cannot believe that war is 
ever right ; and there are others who, in spite of all the teaching 
of all the ages, deny that conquest can ever be for the ad- 
vantage of mankind. They would have fought for the 
Canaanites, stood by the Druids, and left North America to 
the Red Men. We understand their views, but we cannot 
understand why, in upholding them, they should link them- 
selves with alternative conquerors, whom they admit to be far 
worse ; why they should fight Joshua to let in Pharaoh, resist 
Cesar to give Britain to the Gauls, or drive back the English 
settlers to make a path for Spanish buccaneers. What is the sense 
of defending Egyptian independence against Mr. Gladstone, in 
order to hand over Egypt to Lord Salisbury ? We do not pretend 
to know what the Tory policy is in Egypt, and are quite aware 
that Sir Stafford Northcote has left it open to himself, if the 
Protectorate is declared, to move a Vote of Censure on the 
Liberals for their “ reckless spirit of aggrandisement ;” but we 
do know what Lord Salisbury would do. He would hold 
Egypt by force, on the ground of British interests alone, 
—that is, would do in a cynical form precisely what these 
Radicals blame the Government for doing in a humane 
form. All his party might not be on that side, but the 
force which could alone sustain his party in power would 
be on that side to a man. Nobody doubts for a moment 
that this would be the case, and Mr. Morley and his friends, 
in voting for a motion by which none but Tories could benefit,. 
which was in terms as well as meaning a direct vote of “ No 
confidence,” are stultifying themselves. It is open to them on 
their principles to upbraid the Government, and to refuse to vote 
for the Government on Egyptian questions ; but it is not open 
to them to turn out the Government, and so introduce another 
still more hostile to their own principles, They may say they 
looked for no such result, and only determined to manifest their 
own consistency ; but long before the division arrived, its mean- 
ingand its possible result were perfectly clear. There could be no 
mistaking the spirit in which Ministers faced Mr. Labouchere’s 
amendment. Had it been carried, they would have had but 
three alternatives,—to resign and let the Tories dissolve, or to 
dissolve themselves, or to demand a special vote of confidence 
upon Egypt; and in any one of the three contingencies, the 
non-interventionists would probably have found themselves 
weaker than ever. We ask no man to vote against his prin- 
ciples, or to remain silent when his principles are attacked ; 
but honest Radicals may at least abstain from overthrowing a 
Government which on all questions but one is in accord with 
them, in order to introduce a Government at variance with 
them on that and every other. If they cannot bring them- 
selves to this degree of self-denial, Government by Liberals 
will soon become impossible, the party containing so many 
groups, each of which may at an unexpected but vital moment 
join the permanent Opposition. The Parnellites do it already, 
and if the Non-interventionists, and Moderates, and anti-Irish- 
Liberals, and other groups are to do it too, action must stop, 
for there will soon be sanction obtainable for nothing. 


THE ANARCHY IN THE COMMONS. 

Ei gprernecs who so studied their papers on Monday 

as to understand what it was that really happened 
on Saturday last in the Commons, must have felt more of 
genuine heartache than of any bitterer feeling. To whom 
the fault is to be ascribed, we will not say; when a great 
party like the Conservative Party openly commits itself to so 
unconstitutional a course as obstruction on a subject which the 
Commons have debated a score of nights at least this Session, 
and when it attempts to snatch a victory by a scratch com- 





bination with two parliamentary sections more utterly opposed 
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to the constitutional policy which Conservatives profess to re- 
present than any others to be found in the Commons, we 
Liberals may feel as angry as Sir William Harcourt, and as 
heartily disposed to denominate the transaction as he denomi- 
nated it; but we may be sure of this,—that there must have 
been grave shortcomings, or more than shortcomings, on 
both sides of the House, before either side would sink to so 
low a point, and attempt to drag the House to so low a point, 
as the sitting of Saturday last indicated. A great political 
institution like the House of Commons can hardly fall into 
such anarchy as now prevails there, without such a falling-off 
of patriotic spirit on both sides of the House as ought 
to cause the English people serious alarm. We have little 
doubt that there are some attenuating circumstances to 
diminish the political guilt of the party spirit displayed, in the 
disintegrating action of the new Irish party, and the neces- 
sary tendency of such disintegrating action to put very great 
temptations in the way of the Opposition. Whether the 
Liberals yielded first to that temptation during Lord Beacons- 
field’s réyime, we will not say; we suspect that it may have 
been so; but wherever the fault first lay, there can be no 
doubt that the nation has now reason for serious misgiving ; 
that the very first of all questions is the condition of the House 
of Commons question ; and that it is one with which every poli- 
tician of character on either side ought to make a great effort to 
deal from some higher point of view than that of mere party 
feeling. It is a question of national morality, and one of the 
most urgent kind. Without some effort to raise the level of 
political morality out of the bitter and dishonouring spirit of 
faction into which we are now falling, we may soon see English 
Representative institutions in a condition worse than that 
which we have so often deplored in countries without our 
great Constitutional traditions. 

The new Speaker does to some extent raise our hopes that 
a new departure may be taken. And, oddly enough, he raises 
our hopes in consequence of the only error he has yet com- 
mitted,—the slight error which he committed on Monday 
night, when he permitted Mr. Dixon-Hartland to interrupt 
business by a personal explanation in relation to his criticism 
of the appointment of Bankruptcy officials, which was not a 
personal explanation at all, as Mr. Dillwyn promptly pointed 
out ; and when he then put down the President of the Board 
of Trade, who asked leave to reply in a few words, which 
would have had at least as much of personal explanation in 
them as Mr. Dixon-Hartland’s. Unquestionably this was a 
mistake, the real mistake being in permitting Mr. Dixon- 
Hartland to pass off as a personal explanation what was in 
reality a new speech on the subject of his former blunders ; 
and after such a mistake had been made, it would undoubtedly 
liave been more in accordance with the usual traditions of the 
Chair to permit the Minister attacked an equal licence of 
reply. The Speaker, however, did not balance the licence 
accorded to the Conservative private member by according 
an equal licence to the Minister. He put down the Minister, 
evidently from no party spirit, but from the feeling that 
he could not too soon retrace a false step, and also from the 
very just desire to apply his stricter principle first to those with 
whom the House would be most disposed to sympathise, rather 
than to those whom the House would be not reluctant to silence. 
And we are heartily glad that Mr. Peel had the courage to 
silence Mr. Chamberlain, even after he himself had committed 
the blunder of allowing a Member of no weight to trespass 
on the Rules of the House. It is a great guarantee for Mr. 
Peel’s impartiality that he has erred on that side, if at all. 
And it is most important that the Liberals should make it 
known that when they insist on the necessity for giving the 
Speaker new and much stronger powers, they should also 
make it known that it is not because the Liberal Party are now 
in office that they ask for such powers, but simply because they 
wish to see the House of Commons again the great legislative 
Assembly which it used to be. It never willbe, we are persuaded, 
such an Assembly again, till the Speaker is clothed with powers 
far greater than in the old and less pressing days were ever 
asked for him. What we now want in the Chair is a thoroughly 
impartial dictator, who shall consider the condition of public 
business, and shall devote all his strength to the direction of that 
business so as to economise the time of the House, on behalf of 
the nation first, and next impartially on behalf of all the various 
sections of opinion in which the voice of the nation expressesitself. 
We are very sanguine that if Mr. Peel can show that far from 
feeling the least personal bias for Ministers,—except, of course, 
on the ground that they are for the time being the trustees of the 
nation for the regulation of public business,—he is disposed to 








enforce the Rules of Order quite as strictly agains( them as against 
even the worst bores and mutineers in Parliament, the country 
and the House will be equally disposed to throw themselves, in 
much greater degree than hitherto, on his discretion, and to 
place him in the position which alone we believe will be adequate 
to the emergency,—that of a final authority, clothed with 
something like the power of a Judge in Oourt, to decide on 
the right course of business, unless or until he authorises what 
the House regards as such a miscarriage of justice that 
substantial support is given to a motion for superseding him 
in the Chair. We want not only the Closure by an absolute 
majority and without debate, but an immense addition to the 
discretionary power of the Speaker ; and we confess that we, 
as Liberals, would much rather give that addition of disere- 
tionary power to a Speaker who, if he had unintentionally 
erred at all, had erred against the party in power, than we 
would to a Speaker who had inclined to the Ministerial 
side. The Liberals are bound to show that it is from no 
party feeling, but from deep and earnest solicitude for the 
House of Commons itself, that they insist on the reorganisa- 
tion of the rules of debate, and on giving a great addition to 
the power of the Speaker. 

We believe that this question stands above all other ques. 
tions, and that if the two great Parties could pull themselves 
together, and forget for a moment that they are antagonists, 
they might really unite to solve a problem as much raised 
above all party issues as the principle of Representative in- 
stitutions itself is raised above all party issues. If the House 
of Commons is to lose its authority in the country,—as it is 
fast doing,—-where shall we go for anything to supplant it? 
England is not the country in which “ prerogative” can be 
revived, as Mr. Disraeli once hoped to revive it. England is 
not the country in which a military dictator will be tolerated. 
But England is certainly not the country in which anarchy can 
ever be tolerated. And as the House of Commons is the true 
centre of power, it cannot become, as it is fast becoming, a 
centre of anarchy also, without ruin to all our national hopes, 
No sacrifice can be so great that the great parties ought not 
cheerfully to make it, in order to restore the House of Com- 
mons to its dignity and its authority, or, in other words, to its 
self-command, 





THE DEBATE ON THE MEAT TRADE. 


HE debate on the new measure for keeping out foot-and- 
mouth disease, certainly shows that if the new legisla- 

tion demanded by the farmers is to be used with as much 
energy as they undoubtedly intend, it ought to be supple- 
mented by a very much stricter use of the regulations for in- 
ternal restriction than have hitherto been enforced within the 
United Kingdom itself. Yet, unfortunately, the debate itself 
bore evidence that no such regulation is intended. Mr, Chaplin 
himself was foremost in assuring the Irish Members that the 
Bill was not intended to apply to the importation of cattle 
from Ireland; that the importation of cattle from Ire- 
land would remain on exactly the same footing as the 
transfer of cattle from one portion of Great Britain to another. 
Well, that is, no doubt, true ; but as Sir Lyon Playfair showed, 
if such a measure as the cattle-breeders cry out for is to be 
passed at all, the regulations restricting the transfer of cattle 
from one part of the country to another, and therefore also 
from Ireland to England, or vice versd, ought to be every bit 
as strict as the regulations restricting the importation of cattle 
into this country. As Sir L. Playfair very justly said, if the 
object be to stamp out the disease, the most rigid pre- 
cautions should be taken for preventing it from spread- 
ing from one part of the country to another. And 
Mr. Hastings, the Member for East Worcestershire, gave 
the strongest possible illustration of this, when he boasted 
that Worcestershire and Herefordshire had enjoyed almost 
complete freedom from foot-and-mouth disease, as com- 
pared with Warwickshire and Staffordshire, because Wor- 
cestershire and Herefordshire had combined to place the most 
stringent restrictions on the transfer of cattle from the neigh- 
bouring counties into theirs, We are, indeed, fully persuaded 
that without an internal quarantine of the most stringent 
type, for which extremely few county authorities are at all 
prepared, the stringent regulations which are proposed for 
limiting the importation of cattle into Great Britain, will be of 
no use. The restrictions on the importation of cattle from 
Ireland to Great Britain, and from one county in Great Britain 
to another, ought to be at least.as severe as those on the 
importation of cattle from abroad, if any success is to be 
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achieved in stamping out the disease. Nor is it in the 
least certain that when all is done, new outbreaks can 
be prevented. Sir Lyon Playfair showed the very great pro- 
pability that there is already an endemic British type of foot- 
and-mouth disease, to which British cattle are much more 
liable than they are to the Continental forms of the same 
disease. Undoubtedly, certain beasts which resisted inocula- 
tion with the Continental types of the disease succumbed at 
once to the infection of the. English type of it, and this seems 
to establish a strong presumption that there are already 
endemic forms of the disease, to outbreaks of which our cattle 
are far more liable than to the imported forms of it. But 
whether that be so or not, there can be no question at all that 
stamping-out will be impossible without the adoption for a 
time of some principle very like the water-tight compartments 
in which our iron ships are now built, to prevent a leak in 
one portion from spreading to the rest of the ship,—in other 
words, that the transfer of cattle must be limited in the most 
oppressive manner, as between one locality and another, till all 
disease disappears. And whether that consummation can ever 
be effected is a mere matter of speculation. Sir Lyon Playfair 
evidently believes that it cannot, that you would have to limit 
not merely the transfer of cattle, but the transit of human 
beings, and even of birds, from one district to another, in 
order to prevent the carrying of infection; and as this is 
quite beyond the scope of even the wildest proposal hitherto 
made, it seems very likely that the elaborate restrictions which 
are needful in order to make an adequate attempt at stamping 
out the disease will end in failure. 

In the meantime, it seems all but impossible that the re- 
strictions needed in order to secure the adequacy of the experi- 
ment should not greatly raise the price of Meat. If foreign 
importations of cattle are to be stopped from a considerable 
proportion of the countries from which we now import them, 
the English graziers will be obliged to give up the practice of 
importing lean cattle in order to fatten them here. If, further, 
one county is to exclude the cattle of another county, except 
under restrictions and precautions which must practically 
enormously diminish the traffic, the stock-breeders will not be 
able to reinforce their stock, still less to increase it as rapidly 
asthe new home demand would require. On the whole, we fear 
that the experiment about to be made will either fail from the 
want of resolution of the local authorities in putting a sufficient 
embargo on the cattle traffic between one county and another, 
or that the rise in the price of meat will be so sharp and 
so annoying to the great towns that it will be intoler- 
able, and will fail on that account. Parliament is about, 
we fear, either to authorise sham legislation, or to 
authorise legislation which will be so painful that it will 
be impossible to enforce it. However, those “ who wull to 
Cupar, maun to Cupar.” The problem will be solved, not ambu- 
lando, but, on the contrary, by peremptorily restricting the 
walks of the cattle, and that to such an extent that the country 
will begin to cry out for its food in cries too loud to ignore. 
Either we are making a pretence of doing what is not going to 
be done, or, if we are really going to have recourse to heroic 
measures, we shall find the heroic measures a great deal more 
oppressive than we expect. One thing is certain. If the 
internal traffic of cattle is not regulated as severely as the 
importation of cattle, we shall have carried a protective 
measure in the financial sense, but no protective measure in 
the sanitary sense ; and that is not a pleasant prospect, for a 
country of Free-traders, 





MR. BROADHURST’S BILL. 


Tv owners of English cities have had a first warning, and 

will do well to consider at once how they will remodel 
their Leasing System. If they do not, Parliament may some 
day deal with their rights in a spirit which they at least will 
not approve. It is impossible to read the division list on Mr. 
Broadhurst’s Bill without seeing that men as opposed to con- 
fiscation as Lord Salisbury himself are determined that the 
present system of leasing in towns shall not continue. Mr. 
Broadhurst obtained 104 votes for a Bill which is admittedly 
unworkable, and which on points would cause grave injustice ; 
and among his supporters were sober Tories, English Members 
of the strictest bourgeois opinions, and at least two men entitled 
to be classed among millionaires. All Scotland, to begin 
with, seems to favour the Bill. Moreover, it is known that 
many other Tories feared to vote against the Bill, and that 
80 great is the feeling it excites, that if it could be brought 
on again, the minority would be much heavier. The Attorney- 








General, while resisting the Bill, treated its object and its 
mover with almost painful respect, and acknowledged distinctly 
the existence of an evil which, indeed, Mr. Broadhurst, in his 
closely packed and most instructive speech, had placed beyond 
all question. His remedy will not do, for it is both unjust in 
itself and contrary to sound economics ; but a grievance exists 
beyond doubt, and one which Parliament is certain under the 
present suffrage to insist on remedying. The remedy may, we 
believe, be found in measures without any confiscatory char- 
acter; but it cannot be found in simple freedom of contract, 
and if landlords insist on saying it can, and through the Peers 
arrest all proposals for reform, they may ultimately have to 
submit to very drastic measures. So great is the irritation, 
that even Mr. Broadhurst’s Bill, which is a direct attack on 
property, and incidentally abolishes, as respects house property, 
the whole law of settlement, was received without any of the 
wrath usually expended on such measures. 

The grievance is this. Under the conditions of English 
life, more than half the people must live in cities, and in those 
parts of those cities which are not too far from their work. 
All men, from men of fashion down to hodmen, are practically 
coerced by this condition, and the owners of those quarters 
possess, therefore, a practical monopoly. They do not, as a 
rule, misuse this power, as the landlords of Paris and Berlin do, 
to extort exorbitant rents—there will be a rent war one day in 
those cities—but they do misuse it to enforce a system of 
leases so unwise that good building is impossible, that the 
people are made distinctly unhappy by bad building, and that 
the diffusion of ownership, which is a high interest of the 
State, is entirely prevented. They refuse absolutely to sell, 
and they insist on builders taking leases so short that good 
building would be unprofitable ; and the houses run up to last 
a short teria are wanting in good sanitary arrangements, 
are in a few years unsafe, and inflict on the tenants annoy- 
ances in the way of incessant exposure to noise which often 
become acute miseries, This last evil is felt even by tenants 
who pay high rents, and we can readily believe that in poor 
districts it becomes, as Mr. Broadhurst affirmed, an exasperating 
torture. Such a system of leasing is bad for the public interest, 
and Mr. Broadhurst proposes to abolish it by allowing every 
leaseholder to purchase his freehold, at a price to be settled by 
the County Court, on the theory that seller and buyer were 
both willing parties to the transaction. That suggestion would, 
however, as Sir Henry James pointed out, enable the owner 
of one house in a locality like Belgrave Square to ruin 
the square by setting up a disagreeable trade, and so to con- 
fiscate scores of thousands of pounds belonging to the Duke 
of Westminster ; it would compel all builders in future to 
refuse leases, and make annual tenancy the only tenancy, 
thereby stopping improvement; and it would incidentally 
have this curfous result, that a leaseholder of sixty years 
could claim the freehold for nothing, except, of course, the 
capitalised value of his rent. The claim to enter on a house 
sixty years hence is worth nothing in open market, and in the 
Attorney-General’s opinion, the County-court Judge would, 
under the Bill, be bound to award nothing to the free- 
holder. : 

There are many other objections to the Bill, which we have 
recently discussed, and the necessity now is to find a substi- 
tute which shall not be confiscatory. As regards future leases, 
this is not diflicult, for either the Scotch system, or the system 
adopted, we are told, in some American States, would be suffi- 
cient. We might prohibit the leasing of ground for building, 
except in perpetuity, at an unchangeable ground-rent, and 
thus give builder or lessee all the interest in good work which 
an owner would have. This is the usual practice, though not 
the law in Scotland; and the result is seen in a solid 
fashion of building and a moderation in rentals such as 
are hardly found in any other country. Or we might pro- 
hibit all leases of house property for more than twenty- 
one years, thus in practice compelling builders to acquire 
the freehold before they begin to build. Those American 
States which have tried this plan did it partly to get rid of 
huge city monopolies; but they found, we are told, as a result, 
that building, which is not good in the American cities, be- 
came at once more solid. Hither of these schemes would 
succeed, and possibly many more, and as regards future build- 
ings they would not be in any way unjust. They do not, 
however, meet, the grievances of existing cities; and we 
confess we do not see how they are to be met, ex- 
cept by ailowing compulsory sale with full compensation, 
to be seitled by State valuers, who should be invested 
with power ‘o insert such restrictive covenants as the 
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landlord could prove to be needed for the protection of his 
property, or as the valuers themselves considered beneficial to 
the neighbourhood. Even this would be one of those inter- 
ferences with individual property which can be justified only 
by national interest; but then, we admit, of that interest 
Parliament must be sole judge. If Parliament holds it ex- 
pedient to expropriate houses at their full value, there is no 
objection to be raised, except on the score of the wisdom 
of its decision; and, greatly, as we confess, to our sur- 
prise, Parliament is inclined to doubt if the pro- 
posal is inexpedient. Mr. Broadhurst was beaten on his 
Bill, and must, before he reintroduces it, modify it most 
seriously ; but the grievance is wider and deeper than we had 
imagined, and the willingness of Parliament to remove it un- 
expectedly great, so great, that the landlords will do well to 
consider whether sales would not be advisable, and whether 
the Duke of Devonshire—most successful of business men—is 
not wise as well as kindly in arranging terms on which his 
tenants at Eastbourne may become possessed of their own 
houses. What would the Duke of Bedford really lose, if he 
offered his vast London estate to its tenants at ten per cent. 
advance upon professional valuation? His agents will say a 
great deal, but, then as landlords should remember, the interest 
of agents is in agency. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE HIGHLANDS. 


{COTTISH business does not very often get postponed to 
h English business, in spite of the lamentations so often 
uttered by Scottish Members; but there is one grievance 
North of the Tweed which has not till now claimed its fair 
share of attention. Parliament is pretty familiar by this time 
with the strength of the case against enclosures, and against 
the needless injuries to beautiful scenery, which are from year 
to year projected by Railway Companies. Whenever a Lake 
Valley or a Surrey Common is threatened, there is, at least, a 
stout fight made against the invader ; and if victory does not 
always declare herself on the right side, it is seldom that the 
proposed mischief is allowed to attain its full proportions. 
In Scotland there is no such readiness on the part of the 
public to stand up for their own rights, and as Parliament, 
however well disposed it may be, does not ordinarily help any 
but those who help themselves, a greater wrong than has ever 
been inflicted in the South still remains without a remedy in 
the North. When a railway company tries to destroy Borrow- 
dale or Ennerdale, it is done with at least a pretence of public 
spirit. The plea set up for depriving the landscape of that 
which makes it best worth looking at, is always the importance 
of bringing it within the reach of a larger number of sight- 
seers. The promoters are shocked that there should be any 
place in the district which is more than a mile or two from a 
railway station. In Scotland, the enemy resorts to no such 
expedients. His antagonism to the public is undisguised, 
This is not the only difference between the two cases. In 
Scotland the scenery is not destroyed, it is simply stolen. 
Natural beauties are left uninjured, but only the owner is 
allowed to set eyes on them. It is not enclosure that has to 
be watched, the process that is continually going on there 
partakes of the very opposite nature. There is no danger of 
land becoming too profitable to be left waste, but rather of 
land which was once profitable being made waste. This, how- 
ever, is not the side of the question that we wish now 
to touch upon. We shall not say a word about the eco- 
nomical merits of deer forests. Let it be conceded, for our 
present purpose, that these are indisputable. The clients 
whose cause we have at heart are not dispossessed cotters, or 
farmers who are now raising sheep in Australia, because they 
are no longer allowed to raise them in Scotland. When all 
that we are now contending for has been done, the position of 
these two classes will be precisely what it is to-day. But 
besides a dispossessed peasantry, Scotland has a dispossessed 
public, and whatever compensation the former may have 
received in the way of a larger expenditure of money, the 
latter has received no compensation at all. Not very long 
ago, Scottish moors and Scottish mountains were, in a 
sense, a national possession. The ownership of the soil 
and the rights of sporting were vested in individuals, 
but these carried with them no privileges which in any 
way interfered with the enjoyment of these same moors 
by every traveller whose way happened: to lie across them. 
Of vast tracts of the finest mountain land in Scotland this 
can no longer be said. For the traveller, this land does not 
exist. There are no “enclosures,” indeed, in the technical sense. 











None have been made, and none are contemplated. The la 
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remains as wild and as waste as it was fifty years back If 
there be any change, it is that land which was once cultivated 
has been suffered to become waste once more. But upon the: 
vast tracts of moor and mountain no one, save the propeietar, 
the friends who come to share his sport, and the keepers who 
see that the sport is there to be shared, is permitted to set foot 
The Moors, which stretch to the horizon on each side of the 
wayfarer, are not his in the sense in which they once were 
His portion is the high-road, and he is expected to esteem 
himself fortunate that he has a high-road left him. It is ye 
doubtful, indeed, whether there is any law which wuthedinn, 
the owner of a moor in warning every human being off it 
The intruder is at worst a trespasser,—even if he be that, 
which is most doubtful,—and the Scottish conception 
of trespass is not, we believe, a severe one, But, be- 
sides the natural dislike that most men have for going 
in the teeth of prohibitions which professedly embody a legal 
right, the physical consequences of disregarding them may be 
unpleasant, The apparition of a couple of armed gamekeepers 
may alarma even conscious innocence, supposing that it hag 
nothing better to appeal to than a reading of the law of tres. 
pass, which, after all, may not turn out to be the one most in 
favour with the Courts. 

Mr. Bryce’s Bill provides a remedy for this wrong, without 
interfering with either the ownership or the enjoyment of the 
Moors in question. The preamble recites that, whereas until 
late years the Queen’s subjects enjoyed the right of walking 
upon uncultivated mountain and moor land, much of this 
land is now stocked with deer, and access to it wholly denied, 
The enacting clauses provide that, “ No owner or occupier of 
uncultivated mountain or moor lands in Scotland shall be 
entitled to exclude any person from walking on such lands, 
for the purposes of recreation, or scientific or artistic study, 
or to molest him in so walking ;” and further, that it shail 
be a sufficient defence to any action of trespass “ that the 
lands referred to were uncultivated mountain or moor lands, 
that the respondent entered thereon only for the purposes of 
recreation, or of scientific or artistic study, and that no special 
damage resulted from the alleged trespass.” Ample pre- 
cautions are inserted to ensure that the rights thus 
secured to the public shall not be abused. No protection 
is given to any person going upon land in pursuit of 
game, or to take eggs, or with a dog. Neither the 
surface of the land, nor anything growing or erected 
thereon, nor any sheep or cattle, must be disturbed or 
damaged. Nor is the Act to apply to any parks or pleasure- 
grounds, or to plantations of young trees. Mr. Bryce has 
wisely dissociated the Bill from every question, save the one 
with which it immediately deals. He challenges no single 
right claimed by the proprietors of deer forests, except the 
right—which, as now exercised, has probably no existence in 
law—of excluding the wayfarer from unoccupied and un- 
cultivated land. The need for such a Bill has latterly 
become urgent. Either the Highlands must change their 
character, and cease to be the paradise they have long been 
for the lover of scenery, of solitude, of Nature in her grandest 
and wildest aspects ; or the present disposition to exclude the 
public from districts as big as counties, in no part of which is 
there any cultivated land to be injured, must have a sharp 
check imposed on it. The only plea that can be urged in 
defence of the practice of treating moors and mountains 
which have been immemorially free to all as though 
they were so many fenced paddocks is, that deer are 
very sensitive to human neighbourhood, and that a stray 
traveller may divert the course of a whole herd, and spoil a 
day’s sport. But the right of walking on these lands is of 
older date than the prohibition by which they are now 
guarded ; and if a pleasure which can be enjoyed only by a 
few very rich men cannot coexist with one that can be enjoyed 
by the whole community, it is the pleasure of the few, not 
that of the many, that should go to the wall. Those who do 
not wish to see sport rudely interfered with will do well to 
support Mr. Bryce’s Bill. It is directed not against sport, 
but against a late abuse of sport, and its defeat will only lead 
to the imposition hereafter of more stringent and less justi- 
fiable restraints. 





PRIVATE-BILL LEGISLATION. 

HE House of Commons exhibited a wonderful unanimity 

in point of principle, together with a singular diversity 

of opinion on matters of detail, in the debate on Mr. Oraig- 
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Sellar’s motion on Private-Bill Legislation. Every one was 
agreed that something must be done, but no two persons—not 
even the proposer and seconder of the motion before the House 
—were agreed as to what that something should be. The actual 
conclusion of the discussion, which ended in the negativing 
without a division a motion with which every one agreed, was 
an appropriate" commentary on the state of feeling and of 
ublic business in the House. To such a pass have things 
come, that the House cannot formally admit the necessity of 
reform in a branch of procedure, because it is so firmly con- 
yinced of the hopelessness of carrying it cut. The Titan is so 
heavily overburdened that he has no time to devise means of 
lessening his burden. Yet the diminution of the burden on 
Parliament is the chief political necessity of the day. 

Mr. Craig-Sellar marshalled a host of figures with great 
skill, and proved beyond the shadow of a doubt this year, 
as he proved last year, and as others have proved before 
him, that the present system of Private-Bill legislation 
js scandalously expensive. The Parliamentary agent, the 
Parliamentary counsel, and the Parliamentary scientific wit- 
nesses eat the heart out of many a promising scheme and many 
a useful project before it can ever see the light of day. 
The promoters of every new railway, or gas, or water company 
have to pay a heavy tax in Parliamentary fees, for which they 
recoup themselves with heavy interest out of the public, before 
they can get their capital or begin their work. Mr. Craig- 
Sellar under-estimated the figure, when he put the total sum 
spent in Parliamentary contests during the eleven yearsembraced 
in his returns at seven millions of money. Making allowance 
for the money spent by the promoters of abortive schemes, 
schemes allowed to drop, by landowners in opposing schemes, 
and for the many companies and corporations which sent no 
returns, there can be small doubt that the total figure would 
not be put too high at a million a year. £60,000, it appears, 
was spent by the promoters of the Manchester Ship Canal 
Bill last year, with no result, and this year the scheme has to 
be discussed again de novo at a similarly extravagant rate. This 
heavy tax on inventive ingenuity and incipient industry is 
levied for no useful purpose, but is thrown away in the most 
unproductive of unproductive expenditure,—legal costs. Here, 
truly, is a case for the financial and industrial reformer. To 
relieve Companies of this vain burden would be almost as 
beneficial a piece of work as the relief of the individual 
inventor from the heavy tax on ingenuity prescribed by the old 
Patent laws. 

But the expensiveness and the uncertainty and delay caused 
by referring all the schemes of the most important public 
works of the nation to a haphazard selection from a 
body elected for quite different purposes, are not the chief 
objections to the present system. The waste of private money 
involved in sending Private Bills to Committees of the Houses 
of Parliament would never be found a sufficient cause for over- 
riding the powerful interests bound up in the continuance of 
the procedure. It is the waste of public time and energy which 
gave rise to the unanimity of the House of Commons. Even the 
Railway interest finds it hard to be in several places at once, and 
to devote its energies to looking after bankrupts in a Standing 
Committee at the very time when it is suppressing the aspirations 
of promoters on Private-Bill Committees. The most emphatic 
testimony to the need of some change which wouid bring relief 
to members of the House was given by Sir John Mowbray, 
Chairman of the Committee of Selection. In 1872, his pre- 
decessor had complained of the difficulty of getting members 
to serve on Private-Bill Committees. But now the difficulty 
was greatly aggravated, Not only were Select Committees 
more numerous than formerly, and appointed on every kind of 
subject, at the instance of any private member, but the 
Institution of “hybrid committees,” consisting of seven 
members instead of four, for Private Bills, was also a recent 
development, and the increased number of Royal Commissions 
also drained the House of its most energetic members. But, 
of course, the main obstacle to manning Private-Bill Com- 

mittees was the institution of Standing Committees, requiring 
“163 able and competent members to be told off to sit on 
them.” In fact, the Standing Committees, which were part 
of the scheme of devolution to save the labours of the House, 
make it absolutely necessary to take further measures of 
devolution, As a private member, Mr. Craig-Sellar thought 
it beyond his province to ask the House to devolve its powers 
wholly to outside bodies, and he urged only the devolution of 
inquiry and report to a permanent Commission, retaining the 
control of Parliament over the ultimate decision. Mr. Dodson, 


on behalf of the Government, exposed the fallacy of Joint | cussed last year. The Government has promised to take it up. 





Committees of the two Houses, which was the only reform 
suggested by the Railway interest. It is obvious that such a 
scheme would only palliate and not remove the objections felt 
to the present system, while it would in all probability greatly 
increase the number of those debates on Private Bills which show 
a growing tendency to encroach on the time professedly de- 
voted to public business. The truth is, it is not devolution, 
but delegation that is needed. Parliament must part with its 
power of control, as well as its actual conduct of Private Bills, 
if Private-Bill legislation is to be efficiently conducted, and 
Parliament is to be efficiently relieved of its burden. The 
precedent set in the delegation of Naturalisation, of Enclosures, 
and, above all, of Election Petitions, to outside authorities 
must be followed once more. The delegation of Election 
Petitions was strenuously opposed, and all sorts of evil results 
prophesied from the perverseness or partiality of Judges, 
It is well ascertained that our Judicial Bench is above 
bribery, but it was thought, and, indeed, it is probably true, 
that it is not above the more subtle form of prejudice arising 
from party feeling. As a matter of fact, however, the Judges 
have given complete satisfaction as Election Commissioners, 
and the most retrograde partisans cannot be found to urge 
the retrocession of their powers to the chance medley 
and party contests of Election Committees. If this be 
the case, what objection can be found to a further move 
in the same direction? Such a body as the Railway Com- 
mission, enlarged and strengthened, and selected from men 
of the same calibre as the Judges of the High Court, 
would be far less open to suspicion of partiality and log- 
rolling than are the present Private-Bill Committees. Bribery 
would be out of the question, and as the Commissioners would 
not have any personal interest in Railways or Companies, they 
could not be open to that indirect form of bribery vulgarly 
described in the formula,‘ Scratch my back, and I will scratch 
yours.” 

As it happens, there is a precedent for delegation not 
merely in pari materia, but in tpsissima materia, in this 
very matter of Private-Bill legislation. Before 1846, com- 
pliance with Standing Orders had to be proved before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. In 1845, a Standing- 
Order Committee sat for six months, “at inconceivable 
expense,” and one Bill alone took twenty-two days to 
get through the Committee, at a cost of £10,000, though, 
according to a weighty witness, “not a question was raised 
which was worth five shillings.” In 1846, the present 
system of paid Examiners of Private Bills was adopted. In 
1863, this is what Sir Erskine May said of them before a Select 
Committee :—“ Five out of six of the professional gentlemen 
at that time were extremely doubtful with respect to the 
Examiners. They said that their authority would never be 
maintained, and that it was impossible they could succeed.” It 
is remarkable that precisely the same objection was formulated in 
the interests of the “ professional gentlemen” by Mr. Laing, who 
said that ‘no tribunal appointed to decide questions of that 
description (Railway Bills) would have any real weight or 
authority.” And what says Sir Erskine May of the result of ap- 
pointing Examiners?—*‘TI can only say that from the beginning, 
and as soon as the plan came into operation, universal satisfac- 
tion was expressed.” A substantial proof of the satisfaction was 
that in 1854 the Lords adopted the Examiners’ Reports, in- 
stead of having a separate examination of their own. It is 
reasonable to suppose that further experiments in the same 
direction will meet with similar success. Gas aid electric 
lighting, and water and tramway schemiées are so pre-eminently 
matters of purely local concern that they might fairly be left 
to the absolute control of the Town Council, or other repre- 
sentative body of the locality concerned. Schemes of wider 
import, such as railways and canals, might be referred to a body 
like the Railway Commissioners. In all cases Parliament would 
lay down general rules, as it has done ia the Railway Clauses 
Acts, the Waterworks Clauses Acts, and so on, subject to which 
the local authorities or the Commissions would act, but within 
the limits so defined these authorities would act without appeal. 
Delegation such as this would be a benefit to all concerned, 
except, perhaps, the few lawyers who thrive on the present 
wasteful expenditure. Parliament would be relieved of an 
incongruous task, commercial enterprise would be relieved of a 
depressing tax, and the local authorities would gain in dignity 
and strength by a further increase of their powers. It is hope- 
less, of course, to expect anything to be done in the present 
Session. But the debate in the House shows that public 
opinion has enormously developed since the subject was dis- 
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Delegation is the order of the day, and we may hope that in 
no long time, Private-Bill Committees will have ceased to 
burden Members of Parliament and the public. 








MAURICE AND THE UNITARIANS. 
HE early portion of Colonel Maurice’s Life of his father 
contains what has been regarded in many quarters as the 
most interesting section of the book ; the story, we mean, of the 
break-up of a heartily pious Unitarian family into its elements, 
some turning to the Church of England, some to Calvinistic 
Nonconformity, all except its head rejecting the Unitarian inter- 
pretation of the Bible, and he contemplating with a pathetic 
dismay, and an equally pathetic resignation, the sudden tumult 
of heart and intellect around him. The “ notes,”—we use the 
word in the diplomatic rather than the homely sense,—in which 
the daughters conveyed to the elder Mr. Maurice their inability 
to worship in his chapel,—the tenderly-regretful tone in which 
the wife confided at length to her husband her change of faith, 
and her ardent desire to give effect to it in the way which would 
be least painful to him,—the perplexity of the old man at 
a state of mind which he so little understood, and the eager- 
ness with which he evidently clung to the hope that his 
son,—of whose elevated nature they were all proud,—would 
adhere to what he regarded as the more reasonable faith, and 
vindicate him in his loneliness, are all so vividly laid before us, 
that even the reader who holds with Maurice, and not with 
his father, cannot help feeling a pang when he, too, confesses 
that if Revelation be a true name at all for the light given in 
the Bible, it must mean a great deal more than his father 
thinks; while if it be not a true name, the Bible cannot be 
made the foundation of a potent faith. Yet, undoubtedly, the 
change of faith, as it took place in the son, caused very much 
less of estrangement than the previous changes of the other 
children had caused; and for this reason, that the change in 
Frederick Maurice was in great measure the offspring of a 
yearning after a principle of unity, while the change in the 
other members of the family was, in form at least, little more 
than the substitution of one interpretation of Scripture for 
another interpretation which they had abandoned as poor and 
inadequate. 

What, then, is meant by saying that Maurice’s rejection of 
Unitarianism was the result of an ardent yearning after a centre 
of more perfect unity with others,—others generally differing from 
himself,—than he had ever been able to find in Unitarianism? It 
means just this, that Maurice regarded the self-revelation of a God 
within whose eternal nature there is something more complex 
and more mysterious than mere lonely will and lonely power, as 
the best guarantee of which he could conceive for the mutual 
affections and the mutual forbearances of a human society; and 
that he believed that such a gradual revelation was actually 
made to man in the Providential story of Jewish history as it cul- 
minated in the life and death and resurrection of Christ. It did 
not trouble him beyond measure that so many good men failed to 
recognise the truth of this revelation. Jt did not even trouble 
him beyond measure that so many failed to recognise any 
revelation, failed even to recognise the existence of any 
God at all. So long as he was sure that the history of the 
Jewish race was the history of a divine guidance tending 
steadily, and with ever increasing clearness, to the manifestation 
of an eternal Son of God in human nature, of one who knew and 
spoke the mind of the Father to the world, and came to reconcile 
the world to the Father, so long he regarded the blindness of 
those who recognised the truth inadequately, or who did not 
recognise it at all, as a very limited kind of calamity; one 
fairly comparable with the calamity of popular ignorance 
in relation to other beneficent agencies,—healing agencies 
like those of light, and air, and water, which are, of course, 
less beneficent while they are unrecognised than they are 
after they are recognised, but are beneficent in every phase, 
and so beneficent, that the blessings they confer are sure to 
be recognised at last. The reason he was dissatisfied with 
Unitarianism was simply this,—that Unitarianism, even as his 
father understood it, explained away a great part of the actual 
revelation made by God to man, and therefore attenuated its 
importance and the trust and hope with which it inspired him. 
It was not that he thought himself any holier than Unitarians. 
On the contrary, he thought many Unitarians much holier than 
himself. But he held that the history contained in the Bible 
pointed to something much more mysterious and much more 











adequate to the need, and guilt, and passion of human nature 
in the character of the divine life which it revealed, thea 
anything which the Unitarians could find in that history. 
and therefore he held the Unitarian interpretation of that 
history to be a pallid one, which missed a good part of itg 
true burden, and especially that part of it which is most 
essential to promote the true unity of men, and to add depth 
and intensity to the social relations. He admits in a letter to 
his father that Unitarianism is a much simpler account of the 
revelation given in the Bible than his own faith. But then, what 
it gains in simplicity it loses in adequacy, both as regards the 
actual language of Scripture, and also as regards that actual 
life in man in its appeal to which the language of Scripture ig 
so potent. “It is simpler,” he says, “to believe in a Groat 
Spirit with the North-American Indians, it is simpler to wor. 
ship wood and stone; but what is the worth of simplicity, if it 
does not satisfy wants which we feel, if it does not lead us up 
to the truth which we desire?” The prophecies of the many 
predecessors of Christ were to Maurice unintelligible, if they 
represented nothing but the foreshadowings of a great 
“exemplar,” and the life of Christ was still less in. 
telligible as the mere life of that great exemplar. Lither 
this long history, with its great catastrophe, meant some- 
thing a great deal more expressive of that groaning and travail. 
ing of creation to which St. Paul referred, than the coming of 
an exemplar, or else a great deal less even, than the Unitarianism 
of the elder Maurice represented it to be. Maurice believed that 
it meant a great deal more, and not a great deal less, than his 
father and the Unitarians generally understood by it; that it 
meant the deliberate unfolding of the nature and life of God 
with such power and passion as to inspire in man a trans- 
forming trust,.and a uniting love. Maurice did not, of 
course, expect that any theological belief could be the 
centre of unity; but he did expect that, if God were what 
he held that Scripture declared God to be, God himself 
would be that centre of unity, because it showed God to be 
spending on the reconciliation of men to himself, the infinite 
stores of that divine passion of which we find our only adequate 
type in Gethsemane and on Calvary. 


It is impossible to read Colonel Maurice’s book without feeling 
that Maurice’s change of faith was almost as much due toa 
passionate desire to find some centre of unity beneath the 
religious feuds of the world, which might prove to be an antidote 
to the poison of opinionative self-love, as it was due to the impres- 
sion made upon his mind by the Scriptures themselves. And he 
held that he had discovered this centre of unity when he had 
discovered the evidence of a growing divine purpose, prosecuted 
for centuries, to draw man closer to God, a purpose effected 
not by any unnatural convulsion of human nature, but by the 
descent of God into human nature, and the taking-up of human 
nature into God. Ifsuch a purpose had been entertained and 
revealed to us, those who had caught a glimpse of it might, he 
thought, very safely trust him who had entertained and re- 
vealed it, to accomplish his own work in all good men, however 
little they might see what they were about, however much they 
might misunderstand it. He thought no worse of his father 
for remaining a Unitarian, nor of his mother for believing 
herself beyond the reach of divine grace, nor of his sisters for 
their different and too vehemently-expressed religious convic- 
tions ; he felt quite assured that in all of them, by different 
processes, the same divine work was going on which had 
engendered the new trust in himself; and that whether 
they saw it, or failed to see it, the God who had revealed him- 
self in the agony of the Cross and the glory of the Resurrection 
would reveal himself through faith or doubt, through hope or 
despondency, through scepticism or dogmatism, to all who did 
not repel him when they felt his prompting in their hearts. 
He did not think that Unitarianism could engender the same 
confidence, simply because he did not think that Unitarianism 
recognised the divine passion of love for man in the same clear 
and potent form; because he held that Unitarianism ignored 
the most significant and impressive of all the features of the 
divine life and character. Confidence must depend on the clear- 
ness of your vision of the power on which you lean. God is 
the same to the Unitarian as to the Trinitarian, but the con- 
fidence felt in God by Maurice when he was a Unitarian, and 
by Maurice when he became a Trinitarian, could not be the same, 
for this plain reason, that in the latter phase of his life he saw 
evidence in God of a much deeper sympathy with man, and of a 
nature more assuredly capable of being engrafted on that of 
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man, than he had seen in the former phase of his life. : Maurice 
always said of the Unitarians that in their deep belief in the 
fatherhood of God, they were founded on a rock. But he held 
that that belief would be in danger of fading away, if it were 
held, as it was by Unitarians, to affirm only the relation of 
the Eternal Being to finite creatures, and not rather to 
affirm a relation intrinsically belonging to the divine nature, 
and extended to include man only because the Son of 
God is the organic head and redeemer of the human race. 
And has not the development of Unitarianism, since the 
time when Maurice ceased to be a Unitarian, done much 
to verify his fear that the profound belief in the father- 
hood of God for which Unitarians were once remarkable, 
would fade gradually away into something like the faith or no- 
faith of modern Agnostics,—the disposition to worship laws of 
Nature, and vaguely adore the Unknown and Unknowable? 
Unless we greatly misread the recent story of the Unitarian 
Church, the ardent belief in the fatherhood of God entertained 
by Unitarians fifty or forty years ago has faded away in a great 
many of their congregations into Theism not always of a 
Christian type, or even into an ethical variety of scientific 
Agnosticism. 





PRODIGALITY AND ALTRUISM. 
HERE are some controversies, most of them moral, but not 
quite’ all, upon which men find what we may call their 
intellectual instinct quite as sure a guide as their reason, and a 
much quicker one. It takes time to reason out on Christian 
principles a defence of the duty of wrath, though we all perceive, 
perhaps too quickly, that under given circumstances such a 
duty must exist. Men see that the doctrine of non-resistance 
would not work, and, therefore, cannot be divine, long before 
they perceive where the chain of argument which has led many 
thinkers to the Quaker conclusion visibly breaks down. They 
resist before they have reflected that non-resistance as a dogma 
must make them very often accomplices in evil. Of all such 
questions, however, there is none in which instinct and reason- 
ing are more nearly at variance than the one raised by our 
correspondents of this week and the last. They argue, one 
directly and the other implicitly, that it is impossible for a 
Christian to be prodigal,—that is, to expend large sums in 
mere pleasure blamelessly. There is misery in the world, they 
say, and you are bound to relieve it with all the money you have 
above the expenses of maintenance, or you neglect your duty. 
That seems, to Christians at all events, at the first blush, a 
solid proposition, to which there can scarcely be any answer ; and 
yet the world, including Christians, has replied to it for cen- 
turies by a negative. It has perceived that there is contained 
in it a death-warrant for civilisation, for refinement, for most 
forms of enjoyment, and for the culture of beauty, and has said 
“No!” instinctively, without being able to reason the “ No” 
out, and therefore, after its fashion, has accepted the argument as 
true, but, nevertheless, only “a counsel for perfection.” As we 
are by no means sure that it is even that, we will endeavour 
to state what seem to us the difficulties in the sub- 
ject, at some risk of the obloquy which in these days 
falls upon all who seem to plead the cause of the rich 
against the poor. The rich, however, are vertebrate animals, 
and entitled to justice ; and if they were not, it would concern us 
all, as we are all striving for money, to consider whether, in 
keeping it or spending it on ourselves, we are doing wrong. We 
contend that we, the average folk, are not, though there may be 
and are persons to whom a mission has been given which enables 
them, or rather obliges them, to act on a loftier sense of duty 
than the world can obey. 

In the first place, then, we cannot recognise the limitations 
with which our correspondents, and, indeed, almost all who 
maintain the extreme theory of altruism, attempt to hedge in 
their dogma. If itis true at all, it is true thus far, that it is 
wrong, while misery capable of relief by expenditure exists in 
the world, to expend money needlessly in any way whatever. It 
is just as wrong to spend spare thousands on a line of electric 
telegraph, as Mr. Thomasson advises, as to expend them on 
anything else, for the telegraph probably produces much more 
misery than it relieves, and is itself, to those who appreciate 
rapid communication, mainly an enjoyment. We are not quite 
sure that it is right to distribute flowers to hospitals, as 
“B. P. L.” suggests, for the money would assuage hunger, 
and even preserve life; and a consumptive patient, like 
our friend’s “weary pleasure-seeker,” gets nothing out of 








the flowers but a little languid enjoyment, to which the 
fact of sickness gives him no preferential title. Hunger 
must count before sickness, and we are quite sure that 
“the social duties of one’s position,” as Mr. Brameld calls 
them, are no excuse for spending money which might be given 
to the poor, for if their claim is absolute, relief is the highest of 
social duties, and indeed, as far as money is concerned the 
only one. No other can for an instant be weighed against it. 
It is ridiculous to plead that the pleasure of living in large 
rooms, or of buying fine pictures, or of promoting culture, or 
even of giving to the public can be put in the balance against 
a claim so over-mastering as that of hunger. Nonsense about 
encouraging Raphael! You may save ten lives with the price 
of one picture. Do not speak of buying that book, the money 
may cure a fever-stricken child who wants only quinine. Sell that 
horse at once, its value will give five ignorant children educa- 
tion. “Two thousand pounds’ worth of flowers!” What right have 
you or can you have to two thousand pounds’ worth of Consols, 
when scarcely two miles away thousands are suffering all the 
consequences, moral and physical, of overcrowding? There is 
no resisting the argument, and uo limiting its extent, all that 
can be dispensed with must be dispensed with, and curtains 
are as much robberies from the poor as the azaleas which move 
our friends to such reams of indignation. All must be sold, 
except the indispensable, and but little will remain. There 
lived an old lady once, not so long ago, who earned—we are 
relating an authenticated fact—by very severe exertion some 
£3,200 a year. For twenty years she steadily “ gave to the 
Lord” £3,000 a year, reserving the odd £200 for her own 
and her children’s maintenance. A venerable clergyman 
called one day, and rebuked that old lady roundly in a good set 
lecture for “keeping back her substance from the Lord.” He 
had breakfasted with her, noticed that she used silver spoons, 
and in the most perfect sincerity demanded that they also 
should be sold, and the proceeds used in “ furthering the work.” 
Clearly, upon the theory the old clergyman was right; you can 
eat with horn spoons; the silver was worth some pounds, and 
those pounds, if the claim was absolute, belonged to the Lord’s 
work, There is no possible pausing in such a road till you have ar- 
rived at bare necessaries, and all the arts, except perhaps cooking, 
all the enjoyments which depend upon money, say, for example, 
riding, and almost all the amenities of life, must be suffered to 
die out. They involve waste, while the poor suffer, and as the 
poor are infinitely the majority, and always will be, all wealth 
must be mortgaged to their relief. The wealth itself, it must 
be remembered, would, under the theory, be enormously 
diminished. Not to speak of the extinction of the great whip, 
selfishness, commerce in superfluities must perish. France 
must lose her wine trade, China her tea trade, America her 
tobacco trade, for none of those things can be considered 
indispensable. Industry, too, must diminish, for if I hold 
wealth in trust for the poor, so do I hold my time; and it 
is as wrovg for me to be seeking wealth while my sick brother 
wants a nurse, as for me to be buying flowers while he 
wants a more nourishing dinner. There is no personal object 
in seeking the wealth, for it is all to go away, and no altruistic 
object can be so pressing as that of ensuring the needful 
tendance. We not only all see that, if the sick be son or wife, 
but we act on it, and the sick neighbour should be nearly as 
close. All spare wealth must be devoted to the poor, as Carlo 
Borromeo devoted it; and all spare time not actually required 
for the great and intensely wearisome business of keeping 
alive. 


Is it not certain that the instinct of mankind is right in 
rejecting such a theory, which would crush out all civilisation, 
flatten down all differences of living, extinguish all interests 
save one, and turn the world into one gigantic poorhouse, with 
the successful minority doing the work of nurses, and the un- 
successful majority passing life, let us hope with gratitude, in 
the receipt of alms? It is most certain, as we hold, that the 
instinct is right ; and yet we humbly acknowledge that we can-~ 
not suggest the train of reasoning which should completely 
demonstrate that it is so, and that we have a deep respect 
for those who can act up to the law of altruism without 
considering consequences. But then we respect them as 
we respect those who, from some overmastering obliga- 
tion personal to themselves, observe the law of celibacy, 
which if universally accepted would extinguish the world. 
Our impression—we will not say conviction—is that men 
are entitled not only to the fruit of their exertions, but to 
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the enjoyment of them; that unwilling giving is sterile of good, 
whether to giver or receiver ; and that the command laid on us 
is only to share with others freely, not to divest ourselves of 
our own, which may, moreover, be necessary to our own highest 
development. An easy-chair is not surplusage, if the cripple 
seated in it thereby has the unfretted use of his brain. Com- 
plete altruism is, in fact, service, and the obligation to serve is 
not laid upon all men, at all times, in the same way. It would, 
however, be difficult to maintain that view in time of actual 
famine,—as difficult as to maintain the converse in cases where 
the giver, irritated by the perpetual self-sacrifice as by a hair- 
shirt, felt himself slipping, in his very obedience to the law, daily 
further from his own ideal, degenerating, in fact, by virtue of self- 
denial into a querulous self-seeker. All we can do is to plead 
that the supposed law seems to be at variance with most of the 
facts of Nature, which, if we could read them aright, must be 
divine, and most of the instincts of man; and that its result, if 
literally obeyed, ab omnibus ct ubique, would be the utter ruin 
of the majority, upon whom the effect of that other law, “ He 
that will not work, neither shall he eat,” would speedily cease 
to operate. All we are quite clear about, except by a mental 
instinct, is that, if there is a limit to the law of self-sacrifice 
other than its producing self demoralisation, if there is any 
money of our own which we may spend on_ ourselves, 
then the mode of the expenditure, provided it is innocent, 
is not a moral question. One likes flowers, another—by his 
own avowal, incredible as it may seem—likes telegraphs, and it 
is as right to spend thousands on flowers or pines as on Raphaels 
or gigantic organs. We cannot prove absolutely and on paper 
that there is no harm in waste, but if any waste is allowable, waste 
on magnificence is as lawful as waste on the purchase of super- 
fluous bonds to bearer. We cannot see otherwise, and must 
just bear to be told that we are defenders of the one social habit 
which by instinct, as well as reason, we unreasonably detest. 
How wise the old legislators were, who fixed on an arbitrary 
proportion—one-tenth, a two-shilling Income-tax—as the mini- 
mum share to be given to unselfish work! 
SIGNOR SALVINI IN TWO PLAYS. 
N English actor of high rank in his profession recently spoke 
of Signor Salvini as the greatest living exponent of 
dramatic art. Being asked whether he passed this deliberate judg- 
ment upon the Italian tragedian as he was when, nine years ago, 
London saw him for the first time, or as he is now, the English 
actor answered that it applied both then and now,—that the 
amazing personality of the man and the force of his genius 
defied time. Thinking much of this pronouncement, and re- 
taining a vivid and exact remembrance of Signor Salvini’s 
acting in Hamlet and Il Gladiatore in 1875, the pre- 
sent writer resolved to see him in two plays, one (Othello) 
Shakespearian, the other (Za Morte Civile) modern Italian, 
each typical, and both among his most renowned achievements. 
It is necessary to say that the translation, or rather, 
adaptation of Shakespeare’s Othello is at the same time a 
mutilation, and that several fine and familiar passages 
are not to be recognised in the Italian version. But the 
delivery by Signor Salvini of the unmutilated passages is 
such as to satisfy the imagination, while it entirely surpasses 
the experience of the most devoted lovers of Shakespeare. 
His conception of the character of Othello is magnificent 
in its grasp and completeness. If the revelation of the savage 
underlying the veneer laid on by military glory, and “the 
pomp and circumstance” of Othello’s position; the rapid 
disintegration of his character under the cruel solvent of 
his patent weakness, jealousy; the instant instinct of mur- 
der; the ferocious resort to basest insult in that almost 
intolerable scene where he tosses his purse to Emilia, 
the brutality which succeeds to his rapturous adulation 
of Desdemona, and exhibits itself without any restraint of 
decency before the high official of the Signory,—if these things 
be not Shakespeare’s intention, then what is the meaning of 
Ludovico’s amazed question,—“ Is this the noble Moor?” That 
the great soldier was a savage, too, is not gainsaid by the fact 
that Shakespeare has put into his mouth some of the noblest 
love-poetry that has ever found words. Has he not made the 
mean fellow who stole his master’s ducats as well as his daughter, 
utter lines so glorious that they seem to open heaven to our earth- 
vested eyes and ears? Is not his masterful, audacious incon- 
sistency one of the notes of his unapproached genius? Surely; 
and it is the magnificent rendering of this very inconsistency 
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that makes Signor Salvini’s Othello the matchless performance 
that it is. The play of passion, the revelation of the fierce soul 
with all its capacity of suffering drawn out by misplaced love 
for a woman of the higher race, whose moral attitude he cannot 
comprehend, and whom he therefore dares readily to suspect; the 
positively silly credulity—a skilfully caught characteristic of hig 
own race—the foolish invention by which he accounts to Desde- 
mona for the value he sets upon the fatal handkerchief ; the 
seething hell of hate jealousy and revenge, in whose flames 
the trappings are all burned off, and the savage nature stands 
forth naked; the stealthy deliberateness of the murder; the 
terrible abjectness of the subsequent despair,—all these awful 
gradations of moral ruin and agony are marked with colossal 
power by this man of genius. 


To his performance of Othello, accessories are unim- 
portant, details do not matter, even words are indifferent 
save for the absorbing charm of the voice that takes each 
tone of the passions at work in the man’s breast, as from 
sun and clouds a landscape takes shine and shadow. It 
does not matter that the stage appointments lack all 
the lavishness and elaboration which we have become used 
to see in our London theatres. Who cares about the stage 
or its management, when Othello is telling his story to the 
Signory, in a voice whose first note is like a silver sound struck | 
from a bell cast in the cunning foundries of Flanders or 
Florence, or uttering that immortal greeting to his wife at 
Cyprus, with its underlying presage of woe and sense of finality 
finding an echo in every human heart, in tones so pure, so 
noble, and so sweet, that 'it is an utter marvel how it can ever 
have been said that in this scene the actor portrays only passion 
of the baser sort? Or again, when the wretched dupe and 
murderer, faint and feeble, crushed and weeping, with the 
awful sobs of a strong man’s agony, over the irrevocable 
deed, describes himself, uttering the words, “Un uom che saggio 
amar non seppe, ma troppo amo; un uom che non facil tanto a 
gelosia,” with simple pathos that is almost unendurable, and 
the next moment commands, “ E dite che in Aleppo,” &c., in the 
grand, old tone, as when he was wont to set his ever-victorious 
squadrons in the field. Who cares about the ugliness of the 
costumes, the inadequateness of the other actors, while this one 
is revealing the tragedy of a tortured soul with sublime power 
that would force us to feel it if we could not follow a word of 
the language, and to learn it from his features and his move- 
ments if we were all stone-deaf? That Signor Salvini is not 
well supported has been generally admitted and deplored, 
but this is much less of a drawback in his case than 
in that of any other “star.” An ordinary stock com- 
pany who acted no more badly than the ladies and gen- 
tlemen now acting at Covent Garden would be held to do 
well enough; but then, they would not be condemned to “ sup- 
port ” a colossus by whose side they and their betters are dwarfs. 
There is no occasion for either blame or praise ; the capacity 
even of Iago is a matter of no consequence. We should, indeed, 
like to see such an Iago as Mr. Herman Vezin distilling his 
poison into the soul of the only Othello worthy of that scholarly 
and accomplished actor; but still we feel that the Iago before 
our eyes does well enough, for he need not be in our mind at all. 


The points to dwell upon, outside the contemplation of the 
grandeur of the whole performance, are too numerous to be 
indicated here. The key-note is struck, after the splendid 
delivery of the speech to the Signory, by the sudden, fierce 
gleam of Othello’s eyes, and the unconscious clutch of the 
dagger at his breast, when Brabantio, whom he has been 
treating with exquisite gentleness, gives him the ironical 
warning, “ She has deceived her father, and may thee.” The 
subtle variations of expression, of gesture, and of tone; the 
calm authority, the quick, soldierly bearing towards all but 
Desdemona, the impassioned, lover-like way in which the 
Moor throws off the cares of his command for his brief 
hour with her, the emphasis of the last happy moments that 
they are to know, and then the awakening of the savage 
nature, with all its fierceness and cruelty ; the stormy strife, in 
which the tormented man rends his own heart and makes his own 
shipwreck; the reawakening of love amid the grossest in- 
sult and most heinous injury ; the suggestion of murder in the 
glide, the spring, the hissed command, the blow; the sudden 
repression of passion; the dreadful irony of the fiendish smile 
that replaces the former look of infinite sweetness; the gleam 
of the eyeball, the quiver of the under-jaw; the muttering, the 
deadly ferocity of the attack on Iago, and the superhuman 
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anguish of the dupe when undeceived by Emilia, are but a few of 
the points which one recalls afterwards, and can never forget. 
In the last scene the effect produced by the actor’s dropping intoa 
chair by the table on which lies the dagger that he would not use 
+o mar the beauty he still worshipped and abhorred, aud speaking 
4hose famous final lines while seated, is extraordinary. The 
quiet misery of his reply to Cassio, “I am not the Othello you 
once knew!” the dignity of bis “Or, di questo non pii”— 
he is done with even the memory of his service rendered to 
4he State—the way in which the unaccustomed sense that he is 
ynarmed and helpless is conveyed, changing in a moment to 
that of freedom and a way of escape, as his furtive eye drops 
upon the dagger, and his stealthy hand softly closes upon it, 
while the mellifluous voice pours out its parting message, is not 
4o be described; but it strikes the observer with wonder at its 
power and sublety. The weapon in his grasp, he is a freeman— 
they might close in and take him only a moment before—he 
rises to his height, his voice rings out, his last ruse is a triumph, 
this death-blow is a victory. 

In La Morte Civile we have a drama of the purely Italian 
ind, with which the taste of English audiences has nothing in 
common. It is, like all Giacometti’s plays, and those of most 
Italian dramatists, single-motived, monotonous, without under- 
plot or finesse of any kind, and provided with dialogue largely 
in excess of incident. One grand situation, made by the drama- 
tist for the actor to get out of, with the aid of a great deal of 
talk, is the Italian notion of an acceptable drama. It is not 
ours; but then, we have no Salvini. As easily as Gulliver in 
Lilliput took up the fleet of cockboats under his arm and walked 
off with it, does the great Italian dispose of the petty objections 
to the sombre and, in truth, sordid story which he has to inter- 
pret. He has been accused of over-abjectness and self-abase- 
ment in the rdle of Conrade, the escaped convict, under life 
sentence, who, breaking his prison (how, is told by the marvel- 
lous eloquence of the actor’s hands, used as no English 
actor could use his hands, with an effect that is a revela- 
tion of an extra power), comes to seek his wife and child, 
and finds himself regarded as an outlaw, one civilly dead; 
his wife's one desire being to conceal his existence from 
their child, and to prevent his knowing that the girl whom 
a charitable friend has adopted is that child. He has been 
blamed for wearing, in the character of an escaped convict, a 
slop suit of shabby brown velveteen, and using a red cotton 
handkerchief. What should he wear? What should his atti- 
tude be, in the most forlorn of plights, and under the most 
hopeless and heart-breaking of conditions? Granted that the 
play is dull, that nobody cares about the philanthropic doctor 
who has befriended the convict’s hard-hearted wife and silly 
daughter; that the intriguing priest is in bad taste, and the 
solitary situation is prolonged past patience, according to the 
laws of dramatic criticism,—what does all this matter, while we 
are looking at Signor Salvini portraying a man racked to death 
by the outrage of the best and purest affections of the human 
heart, which have remained untainted by his guilt, and un- 
benumbed by his long years of punishment and expiation ? 
Granted that the play is cruel rather than tragic, what matter, 
when the player lifts its cruelty into tragedy, and by a 
few fine touches, given with the broad and masterly simpli- 
city we remember so well in Jl Gladialore, puts before us 
the imprisoned soul writhing in the imprisoned body under 
the fierce torture of jealousy. The wife, indirectly for whose 
sake he has committed the crime, is free, and in poverty! 
What is she doing, she, whose brother he has slain, while he 
“lies howling ” in this hell? And the child—the baby, whom 
we see, by the light of the actor’s genius, as plainly as if his 
empty arms held it, and his yearning eyes perused its features 
before our faces; the lost home, the lusty life,— 

‘The free, blue streams and the sunny sky, 
The fuir world shut from the captive’s eye ;” 
we, in a hot, glaring theatre, amid a many-minded crowd, see 
them all, in the fuce of the forlorn creature pleading his miserable 
cause to those whose hearts remain closed to him. If it be true 
that to awaken the emotion of “ pity” is one of the legitimate 
functions of the drama, La Morte Civile certainly fulfils tinat 
function, by the antithetical means of pitilessness. Its gloom 
is unrelieved; but that is of the essence of one-motived dramas 
of the modern Italian school; we know this beforehand. But 
‘the actor (again, he is the one actor; he fills the whole 
Scene; nothing else matters) never fails to hold attention 
eaptive, to wring pangs of compassion from his audience, 
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to fascinate them by the hook shen lines and features 
express in life the agony that/the group of the Laocoon ex- 
presses in marble, from the moment when he begins to wither 
and die under the pitiless calculation of his wife, the uninten- 
tional cruelty of his child, and the merciless reasoning of the 
doctor,—on, on, through the succession of stabs and shocks that 
go to the breaking of his heart, to the awful realism of that 
slow dissolution, when it is at last quite broken, and the 
prisoner, mocked awhile with the vain phantom of liberty, gets 
the real order of release at last. Then the waxen features, 
strangely ennobled, settle down from the smile turned upon 
the unconscious daughter, which is the most beautiful and 
awful look we have ever seen upon a player’s face, into the 
apathy of death. That no actor except Signor Salvini could 
render La Morte Civile acceptable to English taste, we entertain 
no doubt; that he made it absorbingly interesting toa large and 
critical audience, the present writer can bear witness. The 
nine years that have elapsed since he first came among us 
seemed to be impossible, in the presence of his great genius. 
Age has not withered it, nor has custom staled its infinite 
variety. 





—. ‘ rsa 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
_ alls sed % 
SOUTHPORT. \ 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 
I wonper if you will care to take a sea-side letter, at this 
busiest time of the year? Folk have no business to be “ on the 
loaf” before Easter, I readily admit. Still, there is much force 
and good-sense, I have always held, in that tough, old regicide 
Major-General Ludlow’s action, when he found England under 
Cromwell too narrow to hold him. He migrated to Switzerland, 
and characteristically changed his family motto to “ Ubi libertas, 
ibi patria” (“Where I can have my own way, there is my 
country”) or (if I may be allowed a free rendering to fit the 
occasion), ‘‘ Whenever man can loaf, there is long vacation.” 

But my motive for writing is really of another kind. In 
these later years, a large and growing minority of my per- 
sonal friends and acquaintances seem to be afflicted with 
that demon called Neuralgia,—some kind of painful affection 
connected with the nerves of the head and face, which 
makes the burden of life indefinitely heavier to carry 
than it has any right to be. To all such I feel bound to say,— 
Give this place a trial in your first leisure. In one case, at any 
rate, and that an apparently chronic one, in which every east 
wind, and almost every sudden change of temperature, brought 
with it acute suffering, I have seen with my own eyes a com- 
plete cure effected by a few days in this air. The experiment 
was tried three months since, and from that time the demon 
seems to have been exorcised, and has been quite unable to 
return, though we have had a full average in these parts of 
sudden changes of temperature,—east winds, cold rains, and the 
other amenities of early spring in England. 

Can I account for this? Well, so far as I can judge, the 
peculiar conformation of the shore must have much to say to 
it. From the open window where I am sitting, there lies 
between me and the sea (it being low water) an almost level 
stretch of sand of more than half a mile in depth. Beyond 
that there is a narrow strip of sea, on which a fleet of tiny 
fishermen’s craft, with their ruddy-brown sails, are plying their 
trade; and again, beyond that, between channel and open sea, 
is another long sand-bank. Now, I am told, and see no reason 
to doubt, that the evaporation from this great expanse of wet 
sand is charged with double the amount of ozone which would 
rise from the like area of salt-water. But whatever the cause, 
the fact stands as I have stated above. In another hour or two 
the sea will be close up to these windows, lapping against 
the sea-wall, and spoiling the view for the time, but, happily, 
only for a short time. For while it is up, there is nothing but 
very shallow, muddy water to be seen, on which the faithful 
old sun, try as he will, can paint no pictures. Whereas, at low 
tide, the colours of these sandy wastes—the steely gleam of the 
wet parts, the bright yellow of the dry, and the warm and rich 
tints of brown of the intermediate, and the quaint, black line of 
the pier, running out across them all till it reaches the pale blue 
of the channel, where the fishing-boats all lie at anchor round 
the pier-head at sunset—are one perpetual feast, even to the 
untrained eye. What the delight must be to a painter, 
when the level sun turns the blacks into deep purples, and 
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glorifies all the yellows and browns, and gives the steely 
gleams a baleful and cruel glint, I can only guess, unless, indeed, 
it should make him hang himself, in despair of reproducing 
them on mortal canvas. That long, black pier is our favourite 
place of resort. Probably the ozone is stronger there than 
elsewhere. It is three-quarters of a mile long, and at the end 
at noon, a most attractive, daily performance comes off gratis. 
At that hour the gulls are fed by an official of the pier com- 
pany, and afterwards, at intervals, by children, who bring 
scraps of viands in their pockets for this purpose. I am not 
defending the practice, which tends, no doubt, to pauperise a 
number of these delightful birds. I have watched them 
carefully, and never seen one of them go off to earn his 
honest, daily fish. There they sit lightly on the water, 
with heads turned to the pier-head, and float past with the tide, 
rising for a short flight back again, as it carries them too far 
past to see when the doles are beginning to be served. When 
these begin, they are all in the air, wheeling and crossing each 
other in perfect flight to get the proper swooping-point. It 
seems to be a rule of the game that they pick up the fragments 
in their swoop, for when this is neatly done by any one, the 
rest leave him alone, though he may carry off a larger prize 
than he is able to swallow on the wing. But in a high wind 
there is trouble. Not one in a dozen of them can then be 
sure of his prey in his swoop, and after one or two attempts 
the greedy ones alight and attack the viands on the water. But 
this seems to be against the rules of the game, and instantly 
others alight by the side of the transgressor, and strive eagerly 
for whatever of the desired morsel is still outside his yellow 
beak. I noted with pleasure that there are generally a few who 
will take no part in these squabbles, but if they failed in their 
swoop, soared up again with dignity, to wait for another chance. 
These must, I take it, be undemoralised gulls, from a distance. 
Always play your game fair, or there will be trouble, whether 
amongst birds or men. 

At other sea-side places, the shallowness of the sand limits 
the pure delight of children in their castle-building. Here it 
seems boundless. I saw one sturdy urchin yesterday throwing out 
stoneless sand from a hole some four feet deep. The castles and 
engineering works are, therefore, on a splendid scale, several 
of them from five to ten yards across, inside which bits of old 
spars (portions, I fear, of wrecks) are utilised for causeways 
and bridges. The infant builders are ambitious, for I have seen 
frequent attempts, not wholly unsuccessful, at putting sand 
steeples on the churches. These higher efforts were all made by 
girls, who, indeed, I regret to say, seemed to do not only the 
decorative, but the substantial work. The boys employed them- 
selves mainly in creeping through the holes which the girls had 
dug under the spars, to represent bridges, and in knocking down 
the boundary walls. Is this a sign of our topsy-turvy times P 
In my day, we boys did all the building and engineering, and 
the girls used to come and sit on our walls, and destroy our 
castles. On this highest part of the sands, the children’s play- 
ground, there stand also certain skeletons of booths, to be 
covered with canvas, I presume, in the summer, for the sale of 
ginger-beer and cakes. These, the largest especially, some nine 
feet high, attracted the boys, several of whom essayed to reach 
the highest cross-bar. Only one succeeded while I watched, a 
born sailor-boy, who was not to be foiled, and succeeded in 
getting on to it. There he sat, and looked scornfully down on 
the sand-diggers, in the temper, no doubt, of the chorus of the 
old sea song,— 

“We jolly sailor-boys a sitting up aloft, 
And the land-lubbers funking down below.” 
After a time he descended, and, looking for a few moments at 
the diggers, went straight away across the sands towards the 
sea. I saw that he had only a wooden spade, while most of 
theirs had iron heads. 

There is another kind of amusement which is strange to me, 
being necessarily confined to great expanses of sand. A boat 
on wheels, called the ‘Flying Dutchman,’ careers along at a 
splendid pace when there is wind enough, and I am told can tack 
handily, and never runs into the sea. If it did, it would not 
matter, as it must at once upset in such case in very shoal water. 
When the Royal Society was here, several eminent philosophers 
were reported to be disporting themselves in the ‘ Flying Dntch- 
man,’ when the President, Professor Cayley, called on them to 
read papers, or make promised speeches. 


This flat sandy coast is far from being so innocent as 
it looks. 


There are the wrecks of two vessels in sight 


even now. One of these, I hear, it took the lifeboat four. 
teen hours’ continuous hard work to reach, and they brought 
off every man of the crew, twenty-five in number, a feat 
deserving wider fame than it has attained. They must be 
glorious sea worthies, these Lancashire fishermen! Of the fine 
public buildings, the four-miles tramway, the Free Library, 
Botanic Gardens, and the rest, I need not speak. Lord Derby’s. 
mot on opening the Botanic Gardens is enough,—that the 
Southport folk can skate on real ice in July, and sit under 
palm-trees at Christmas. But I may say that the esplanade ig. 
a grand course for tricyclers and bicyclers, who seem fond of 
challenging and running races with tradesmen’s carts,—a some. 
what risky operation for other vehicles and passengers. 
One word, however, before I close, about the most striking 
of the churches, St. Andrew’s. I was attracted to it by its: 
good proportions, and the stone tracery of several of the 
windows, reminding one of the patterns of the early decorated 
period of Gothic art. It can seat some 1,500 people on the floor, 
there being no galleries. I am sorry to say, however, that 
appearances are deceitful. It is of no use to have fine propore 
tions and good decoration, if they won’t stand; and unhappily, 
although the church is only twelve years old, the cleristory 
walls have been blown out of the perpendicular, so that the 
whole nave roof has to come off that they may be solidly re- 
built. What would an old monkish architect have said to. 
such a catastrophe? ‘The more’s the pity, inasmuch as the 
necessary closing of the church is going to shelve, probably 
for months, the most striking preacher I have heard this. 
month of Sundays. I first learnt, Sir, in your columns the 
golden rule, that during prayers the worshipper is responsible 
for keeping up his own attention, while at sermon-time it is the: 
parson’s business. Well, I have been to St. Andrew’s for the 
last three Sundays, and during sermons, none of which have 
lasted less than half an hour, have neither gone to sleep, nor 
thought about anything but what the preacher was saying. I 
suspect it is (as Apollo says of Theodore Parker, in the “ Fable: 
for Critics”) that,— 
“ This is what makes him the crowd-drawing preacher, 

There’s a background of God to each hard-working feature ; 

Every word that he speaks has been fierily furnaced 

In the blast of a life which has struggled in earnest.” 
Whatever be the cause, however, there is the fact; and I owm 
I am somewhat surprised, being rather curious about such 
matters, that I had never heard the name of Prebendary Cross. 
before I happened to come to this place. © Vacuus Viator. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


LIBERAL ORGANISATION IN BRIGHTON, 


(To THE EprTor or THE “ SPECTATOR.’’ | 





Srr,—Since Mr. Romer’s lamentable but not inglorious defeat,. 
we have been getting into working order an elaborate and 
magnificent machinery, partly administrative, partly educa- 
tional, and wholly democratic, whereby we hope to force back 
the current of evil consequences, of which we ourselves are 
partly the cause. Without needlessly entering into points of 
mere mechanical detail, it may be said that next to the Presi- 
dent, the thirteen District Chairmen will be the most important 
people in the new organisation. They will have to superintend 
the work done by the delegates, or section officers. They wilb 
allot to each delegate a group of nine subscribers, who, in 
accordance with the principle of the old Saxon tithing and 
frank-pledge, will, in subordination to the delegate, endeav- 
our, by discreet house-to-house visitations, to ascertain and 
bend in the right direction the views of the great mass of 
apathetic neutral electors. The District Chairmen will 
review the proceedings of the sections, and will transmit occa- 
sional reports thereof to the central office of the executive. They 
will also exercise peculiar responsibilities under Clause 6, which 
is certainly not the least interesting of the many clauses of that 
excellent constitution, for which we owe a debt of gratitude to 
the “ Abbé Sieyes” of Sussex, the universally-respected Mr.. 
Hallett. This clause provides that, after the annual election of 
delegates in the district committees, if at any time of the year 
a man wishes to be a member of the Council, all he has to do is 
to go about and, in some way or other, induce nine other persons 
to join his district committee, and agree amongst themselves that 
he should be their delegate. The agreement having been effected, 





he straightway steps on to the Council, by a sort of self-acting 
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provided he obtains a certiticate from his district chairman 


process, , canes : 
that not only he himself, but also his nine other consenting and 


subscribing members fulfil the indispensable condition of being 
true Liberals. If the Chairman, or in his absence the Vice- 
Chairman, puts his veto upon the proposed arrangement, then 
such veto, being only provisional, has to be confirmed by the 


district committee. As regards subscriptions, they are fixed 
for ordinary members as low as sixpence a quarter; and the 
working-men, both electors and non-electors, by subscribing 
in large numbers, have evinced a spirit of loyalty to the 
cause and of self-sacrifice which cannot be too highly com- 
mended. ‘The district chairmen will be ex-oficio members 
of the council, and also of the executive; and from each 
little township there must be at least one on the governing 
body, besides the chief officer. 

The order of business on the 26th inst. will probably be as 
follows :—After the formal election of President, and General 
“Treasurer, and after the thirteen District Chairmen have taken 
their seats on the platform, the delegates from each district 
will arrange themselves into groups, and choose, by ballot, a 
second man to form the necessary quota of two. There will 
then remain, in order to constitute the executive of thirty, the 
ex-oficio members, seventeen persons to be elected, either by 
scrutin de liste, or cumulative or uninominal voting, from 
the whole body of the delegates then assembled. ‘The first 
meeting of the executive will be held shortly afterwards,—it is to 
be hoped not on the 1st of April! Upon the President and some 
of the district chairmen, especially in the west part of Brighton, 
which has its separate, beautifully-proportioned town-hall, will 
also devolve the delicate task—which, when fulfilled without 
tact, or even generosity, produces legitimate heartburnings— 
of arranging for lectures and addresses, and of assigning the 
platform speakers on great occasions. And in connection with 
the question of addresses, which are to be given all over 
Brighton, it may, perhaps, be suggested that their effect will be 
to diminish, rather than increase, the number of crotcheteers. 
For surely, under this reproachful designation cannot be in- 
cluded one who is in favour of woman suffrage, or Disestablish- 
ment, or abolition of compulsory vaccination, or constitutional 
Home-Rule. A person may hold fast to one or all of these ideas, 
and more besides of the same character, and yet not be crotchety, 
provided he calmly regards them in their proper relation with 
other objects more speedily realisable, provided he duly culti- 
vates a sense of what may be termed political perspective, and 
provided he does not worry his Member or candidate with test 
interrogatories on matters not yet ripe for legislative settlement. 
Only when a man allows one or two political questions to 
obsess the understanding, to dominate the mind to the exclusion 
of others more important because more pressing, then, and then 
only, does the principle, aim, or aspiration degenerate into a 
craze; then, and then only, does the Opportunist Radical 
Reformer become merged in the vain, shallow-brained theorist, 
or the morally plague-stricken crotcheteer.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Reform Club, Pall Mall. J. TuHornton Hoskiys. 





REFORM OF THE FRANCHISE AND ELECTORAL 
DISTRICTS. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE *‘SpEcTATOR ”’] 

Sm,—Mr. Gladstone, in introducing his Reform Bill, expressed 
his desire that, in the electoral system of the future, county and 
borough constituencies should continue to coexist, and also that 
the contemplated redistribution of seats should not be of such 
a character as to obliterate and efface the landmarks of the 
past history of the country. 

It is not, perhaps, very clear by what logical arguments the 
perpetuation of the distinction between county and borough 
constituencies can be defended, when the great majority of the 
voters in each will, if the Bill passes, consist of the same class, 
viz., occupying householders ; but I venture to suggest that itis 
possible to divide the country, so far at least as England and 
Wales are concerned, into electoral districts, by simply adopting 
for Parliamentary purposes the existing Poor-law Unions, with 
which, as local divisions, the people of the country are already 
sufficiently familiar. These Unions were mapped out by the 
Poor-law Commissioners, under the Act of 1834, and consist of 
parishes and groups of parishes. No political motives actuated 
the Commissioners in forming them, but their object simply 
was to secure local convenience of administration, and they 
therefore commonly, in the country districts, took a market 
town as the centre, and grouped round it those parishes the 








inhabitants of which usually resorted to such town for the 


transaction of business. In many cases, they simply adopted 
the pre-existing Petty-Sessional division. 

It would be easy to enumerate many small boroughs, now 
apparently on the eve of disenfranchisement, which would take 
a new lease of life by the addition of the parishes grouped with 
them for poor-law purposes; while, on the other hand, Unions 
like that from which I write, with a population of between 
40,000 and 50,000, are ripe for enfranchisement. 

And as the policy of successive Administrations and of the 
Local Government Board has been to constitute Boards of 
Guardians in rural districts in effect Municipal Councils, con- 
venience of administration would doubtless accrue from the 
assimilation of these with the electoral districts for Parliament- 
ary purposes. 

As, however, the Poor-law Unions vary very greatly as re- 
gards population and importance, and as they number in Eng- 
land and Wales 647 in all, it would be necessary to provide for 
the grouping of some Unions, and that other larger Unions 
should return a number of Members having some relation to 
their population and importance. 

These, however, are details which probably would be found to 
present no insuperable difficulty, and not to affect my argument 
that Parliament will shortly have before it a grand opportunity 
of strengthening our institutions, by establishing one common 
area for local-government purposes, and for the election of 
Members of the Imperial Legislature—I am, Sir, &c., 

Artuur BucHannan. 

Guisborough, Yorkshire, March 15th. 





LORD LANSDOWNE’S QUEEN’S COUNTY ESTATES. 
(To THE Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SpEcTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—I have read a letter in your issue of the 8th inst. to 

which is attached the names of some of Lord Lansdowne’s 

tenants in the Queen’s County. 

It is useless for them, or for any one else, to try to prove that 
a landlord who borrows money at 6} per cent., and spends that 
money on draining land, for which he charges the tenant an 
increased rent, the increase amounting to 5 per cent. on the out- 
lay, makes a profit by the transaction. 

The statement that the landlord borrows the money at 3} per 
cent. is absolutely misleading. As a matter of fact, he pays 634 
per cent. for the money year by year, and will have to do so for 
twenty-two years. So that every year during that twenty-two 
years the landlord is actually out of pocket 1} per cent. on the 
money that he has expended on draining. 

The theory that the increase of rent which the tenant assumes 
has been assumed in perpetuity is a pure delusion, and for this 
simple reason, the tenancies were yearly ones. And where that 
was the case, there was no contract, and there could be no con- 
tract between the landlord and tenant, except a yearly one. 

But we must not lose sight of the fact that even if a perpetual 
undertaking had been given by the tenant, it would not have 
been worth a straw. We all know that during the agitation 
tenants considered themselves justified in withholding payment 
of rent altogether. And we all know that now the State has 
undertaken the regulation of rents, in the face of which all such 
undertakings as we have been contemplating have vanished. 

Under these circumstances, I have no hesitation in stating 
that the landlord gives a more valuable article than he gets, and 
so far from making a profit, he loses considerably by the trans- 
action. 

The rent-charge for which the landlord is bound to the State, 
for twenty-two or thirty-five years, as the case may be, is 
actually worth more than a similar rent-charge for which the 
tenant binds himself in nominal perpetuity to the landlord, for 
the simple reason that the one bond is absolutely secure, and 
the other, even if it had been given, which it was not, would 
not be worth a straw. 

The statement that in the £20,300 expended by the landlord 
within the past twenty years upon the estate under considera- 
tion I included the cost of Lansdowne Lodge, the rent office, 
&c., is quite untrue, as I carefully excluded such matters from 
the account.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Kenmare, March 18th. J. TowNsEND TRENCH. 





BISHOPS IN LONDON. 


(To rue EpitTor oF THE “Spectator.” | 
Sir,—Yonur article on Mr. Willis’s motion is too forcible and 
thoughtful to need the aid of fiction for its support. Bishops 
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who “ live half the year in London” are, in the present day, 
imaginary persons. Leaving out the Bishop of London, and 
a few others who have homes or duties there, I do not know 
any Bishops who live a quarter of the year in town. Many of 
them do not live there at all. Some of them could not count 
more than half-a-dozen Parliamentary attendances in the 
Session. Indeed, they have been urged by those who are anxious 
about the general welfare of the Church to appear in London 
more frequently than, of late years, has been their wont. After 
“ disestablishment” (which, of course, is the meaning of Mr. 
Willis’s motion), they would probably be obliged, by the pressure 
of general ecclesiastical requirements, to go to London more 
often than they are in the habit of going now. 

Perhaps you are not quite consistent with yourself in the 
remark on which I have ventured to comment. For you com- 
plain in a previous paragraph that certain Bishops are so “ con- 
spicuous by their absence” as not to discharge the duties of 
their Peerage properly. I need not quote the fable of Adsop 
which naturally occurs to me, as I compare the two ways of 
finding fault. My only purpose, however, in writing to you 
was to ask for accuracy in a matter of fact. Bishops have sat 
in the House of Lords for a good many centuries, and it may 
possibly be time for them—not to say the House itself—to dis- 
appear. We are tired of most persons and things which have 
gone on a long time, and get rid of them, if wecan. Meanwhile, 
let the truth, especially in your generally truthful columns, be 
spoken. It is premature in this case to exemplify the adage, 
Les absens ont toujours tort.—I am, Sir, &c., OXxXonIENSIS. 

[Does not frank inconsistency like ours explain itself, except 
when a reader is very anxious to find fault ? Of course, Bishops 
who never vote can hardly complain of being refused the 
right to sit in the House of Lords. And, of course, so far 
as they are unable to vote or speak,so far they are unfitted 
for their legislative duties. But should not a Bishop who really 
fulfilled his duties as a Peer, live nearly six months in London ? 
—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE PRODIGALITY OF THE RICH. 
[To THe EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—The above subject is one of such great importance, that I 
feel sure you will allow me to deal briefly with two points sug- 
gested.by your article. 

And first, it was with considerable disappointment that I 
noted the general tone of the article. In spite of certain reserva- 
tions, the weight of your influence, which is very considerable, 
was thrown on the side of modern luxury. Surely, under 
existing circumstances, if you will permit me to say so, this was 
both unnecessary and undesirable. There are few enough, after 
all, who are ready to “use horn spoons instead of silver ones” 
in order to help those who are in want, and surely there is great 
need that a strong helping hand should be held out to any 
writers who attempt to make wealthy English people think 
somewhat more seriously than they sometimes do about their 
opportunities and responsibilities. Even if excessive luxury 
were only intellectually and socially wrong, there are many 
ominous signs in modern society that those who are the holders 
of wealth have need to consider their ways. 

But secondly, I desire to join issue completely with the state- 
ment that luxury of the kind described by Lady John Manners 
is “not morally wrong.” It must be so surely, if judged by New 
Testament teaching. The fallacy which lies at the root of popular 
ideas on the subject is that which is expressed in your article, 
that a man is at liberty to do what he likes with his own money. 
The fundamental teaching of Christian morality is that no man 
is an owner, he is merely a steward, entrusted with certain 
possessions, which he is bound to use to the best advantage, 
and for the use of which he wiil one day have to give account to 
their true Owner. Now, I have no desire to assert any fanatical 
principles of almsgiving ; a man is bound to perform the social 
duties belonging to his position in life, and an Apostle has laid 
down emphatically that ‘‘if any provide not for his own, and 
specially for those of his own house, he hath denied the faith, and is 
worse than infidel”: while almsgiving in itself may, as you rightly 
suggest, be practically worthless, or even positively mischievous. 
But at the same time, it is morally wrong, from a Christian 
point of view, to spend surplus money on mere idle luxuries. 
Take a single instance. Dives was, no doubt, a man who per- 
formed his social duties well and hospitably; it is not likely, 
either, that Lazarus would have remained at his gate, if he were 
not fed by some of the crumbs which fell from his table. What, 





then, was the harm in Dives spending his money on what were. 
to him the things which made life really enjoyable, good clothing 
and sumptuous living? The beautiful sea-purple and the costly 
fine linen could not have been produced, had not rich men like. 
himself paid well for their production. And yet our Lord 
evidently regarded this selfish luxury as, to say the least, 
morally wrong. What his words seem to teach the world of 
to-day is that what is needed is not mere almsgiving, but that. 
which Dives lacked,—personal interest and sympathy with the. 
suffering and the destitute, and a real and hearty attempt to lay: 
aside mere selfish pleasure; in order to help and assist them by 
whatever means seem best. Many are doing this, many more. 
are willing to do it, if the utter necessity of it is brought home. 
to them; and it should surely be one of the chief aims of those who 
mould public opinion to deepen as much as possible, and in no. 
sense to weaken the sense of responsibility for the gifts, of 
whatever kind, which have been entrusted to us.—I am, Sir, &c,. 

St. Paul’s Mission House, Burgh. W. A. Brametp. 

[What our Lord taught was that riches were no help toa 
man’s spiritual career, and could not protect him in the next; 
world.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








BOOKS. 


i 
THE LATE F. D. MAURICE.* 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 

OxE happy feature of this admirable biography is the con- 
densation of the leading feature of each chapter in the. 
passages prefixed to it by the editor,—passages not rarely 
drawn from Mr. Maurice’s own writings, though more often 
from the writings of others. These, with the terse running 
headings of the pages, constitute a sort of epitome of the life,. 
and certainly lend additional significance to the story instead: 
of distracting attention from it. We do not hesitate to say 
that any one already familiar with the life and writings of 
Maurice will find a very vivid outline—an artistic etching, one. 
might call it—of his career in these mottoes and page-headings. 
even taken alone, and that they materially help the reader to 
catch more effectually the focus of interest in the extended 
narrative. And they are all the more welcome that what we have. 
ventured to term the litany-like monotone of Maurice’s letters 
receives, by the help of these hints and generalising suggestions of 
his son, its true connection with the analogies of other lives and 
times. To illustrate our meaning, we would ask our readers to: 
turn to the headings of chapter v., Volume II., in which the story 
of Mr. Maurice’s expulsion from King’s College for his doctrine. 
on the subject of eternal punishments is related, and to observe. 
the quotation from Xenophon’s Memorabilia, the quotation from 
Dr, Jelf, and the quotation from Maurice’s own “ Theological 
Essays,” by which it is preceded ; and then to read the headings. 
along the pages, with their lively suggestiveness. “I give and 
demand change for phrases,” is the heading of one page, which 
draws the attention of the reader to Maurice’s dislike to con- 
ventionalisms of language which have lost their meaning, and 
to his resolve to make himself and his friends consider precisely 
what they mean by the words they use. “ Attack of F. D. M.’s 
cholera of resignations,” is another heading, which chronicles one 
of those numerous attempts to resign positions of authority by 
which Maurice was always signalising his belief that he was, in: 
God’s hands, of infinitely more use when employed in suffering 
some humiliation, than in any other earthly occupation. “If it be 
put, ‘ Jelf objects to you,’ I go gladly,” is the heading of another 
page, immediately followed by this still more characteristic 
heading, “ Jelf’s phrases force me to fight.” Dr. Jelf, we may 
explain to our younger readers, was the Principal of King’s: 
College, who was so much scandalised by Maurice’s emphatic 
distinction between ‘ eternal’ and ‘everlasting,’ that he regarded 
Maurice's resignation as essential to save the College from the 
imputation of infidelity. To hold that any divine quality was in 
itself more significant than could be expressed in terms of mere: 


duration, was, in the eyes of the orthodox of those days, a sure: 


sign of failing faith in Christ. It must have required great 
insight and no little humour to summarise the story of these 
letters as Colonel Maurice has summarised it, and we think we: 
may say that he has succeeded uniformly in drawing the 
attention of his readers to the essential point of the text ftself. 

* The Life of Frederick Denison Maurice, chiefly told in his own Letters. Edited 


by be Son, Frederick Maurice, With Portraits. 2 vols. London: Macmillan 
an le 
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And this remark reminds us that nothing is more notable 
in this Life than the melancholy and sometimes rather bitter 
humour which it reveals, even at the heart of Maurice’s most 
sweet and genial nature. To Mr. Kingsley, Maurice describes 
himself (Vol. II., p. 261) as “a hard Puritan, almost incapable of 
enjoyment, though, on principle, justifying enjoyment as God’s 
gift to his creatures,”—a caricature of himself, we need hardly 
say, but a caricature founded in truth, so far as the central 
melancholy was concerned. Yet like most men of melancholy 
turn in their heart of hearts, there was the frequent flash of a 
smile in the midst of his gravest thought, a smile that lights up the 
context and makes its intense earnestness all the more striking. 
Thus, in a letter to the lady to whom he was engaged, in which 
he earnestly deprecates the notion, so fashionable in the 
last century, of moulding a wife to suit his own ideal, he says : 
—God forbid that I should have anything to do with any one 
who was my handiwork. If he had been judicious, Pygmalion 
would sooner have fallen in love with the work of some other 
artist, even if it were only of stone, than with his own.” And 
again, laughing at his own cloudiness of style, and referring, of 
course, to Polonius’s willingness to see in the shape of the cloud 
whatever Hamlet wished him to see, he remarks of his introduc- 
tion to Law’s answer to Mandeville,—‘*I wished, without 
alluding to Sewell’s book, to undermine as far as I could all the 
maxims on which it rests, and to show what kind of Rationalism 
I conceived to be not only compatible with Christianity, but 
essential to it. But I suppose few will see the whale, even if they 
look at the cloud.” Again, it would be difficult, we fancy, to 
compress more sad satire into a single sentence than is con- 
tained in that in which Maurice quietly remarks that Dr. 
Jelf has proved Christianity to be a religion of mercy, by show- 
ing that “the phrases about salvation a-e to the phrases about 
damnation as 57 to 8,—the Bible being a great betting-book, in 
which the odds on the favourite are marked as at Doncaster 
or Newmarket.” One can see, through the whole course of 
these letters, that with all his profound tenderness of nature, 
Maurice’s satirical vein would have been active enough, if he 
had not severely reprehended himself for the mood in which 
satire oftenest emerges. here is keen satire against himself, 
in this delightful passage of a letter to Mr. Ludlow, on his 
position as President of the Co-operative Council:—* A little 
boy, whose elder brother had set him up on a great heap of 
stools, to act Gainaliel, whilst he sat at his feet as Paul, when 
the stools came down and he fell on his head, cried out, ‘I won't 
be ’Maliel any more!’ I have often made the same resolution, 
having as little right as the little boy to my insecure position, 
and tumbling as awkwardly.” 

The chapter on “ Home Life and Personal Characteristics ” 
(chapter viii., in the second volume) is full of charm, and gives 
us a picture of Maurice in his own home which increases ten- 
fold the fascination of his writings :— 

“That of which,” writes Colonel Maurice, “it is hardest to give 
any adequate impression, .is the ‘stealth’ of his doing good in 
all kinds of little ways, all day long, in the small details 
of daily life. If anything went wrong, he was sure, by 
some ingenious process or other, to make out that he himself 
was the only person to blame for it. Always he was contriving 
to leave an impression favourable to one member of the household of 
some act which another was disposed to resent, or he was arranging 
some special kindness of his own, the whole credit of which he con- 
trived to leave to some one else. It was the continual tendency to 
take the heaviest load on his own shoulders, and to assign the light- 
est to others, all the while pretending, and really persuading him- 
self, that he was not doing his fair share, that one knows not how to 
illustrate, because it happened always and in everything.’ “An 
acquaintance whom he did not know to be present, records how one 
pouring wet day, when my father was sitting in a crowded omnibus, 
some old applewoman came to the door looking for a seat, and how 
my father, an old man at the time, instantly got out on to the 
roof. It is certain that he would have done so at any time, 
but he would also have carefully demonstrated, if any one had 
detected him in the act, that there were excellent reasons why it was 
the most natural thing in the world that he should get out into the 
rain, rather than some much younger man, who had no notion of 
doing so.” 

Here, again, is a lively and vivid picture of Maurice’s fervour in 
composition :— 

_ “Tt was a very great relief to him to compose his books by dicta- 
tion, and to avoid the labour of mechanicul writing. His usual 
manner of dictation was to sit with a pillow on his knees, hugged 
tightly in his arms, or to walk up and down the room still clutching 
the pillow, or suddenly sitting down, or standing before the fire, with 
the pillow still on his knees or under his left arm, to seize a poker 
and violently attack the fire, then to walk away from it to the 
furthest end of the room, return, and poke violently at the fire, not 
unfrequently, in complete unconsciousness of what he was doing, 





poking the whole contents of the fire-place through the bars into the 
fender. Tbe habit of holding the pillow whenever he was engaged. 
in excited talk, dates from such early days, that one of his under- 
graduate Cambridge friends used to say that a black horse-hair pillow, 
which he then had, always followed him about of itself. My mother, 
in the Guy’s days, used to call such an one his ‘ black wife.’ All the 
while he poured forth a continuous stream of words.” 


Such traits would be interesting in any man, but they are 
more than interesting when they give the finishing touches to 
the picture of one who lived to witness to a great truth. That 


truth can hardly be more succinctly expressed than in this 


passage of a letter written in 1852 :— 


“You remember probably a saying of Dr. Arnold’s that the Early 
Church was utterly wrong and foolish in making the nature of God, 
which is so far out of our reach, the ground of its belief and con- 
fession ; whereas some doctrine directly concerning our own human 
life ought to be the uniting bond. A more plausible statement was 
never made, nor, I think, one more directly at variance with experi- 
ence, reason, and Scripture. Experience shows us that confused and 
partial notions about God have been the root of all the divisions, 
superstitions, plagues of the world. Our highest human reason asks 
for the knowledge of God as the ground of itself, as that which is to 
deliver us from the notions, conceits, and imperfect apprehensions 
which belong to us as individuals. Scripture is either the gradual 
unveiling of God, or it is nothing. On the other hand, all experience 
testifies that what Dr. Arnold would call the religious truths that 
concern our souls are apprehended by us as individuals (e.g., our 
personal evil, our need of a justifier, the fact of justification), and 
that wherever they are made the grounds of fellowship, they lose 
their meaning and acquire a new and false character. Reason says 
that what refers to each man (as each) cannot be the foundation for 
humanity to rest upon; Scripture is addressed to nations, to 
Churches, to man. Here, then, is my justification of the old Church, 
or, rather, of that which the history of the Church shows not to have 
been its work at all, but the necessity of its existence. Because it. 
was for man, and bad a gospel coming from God to man, its creeds. 
were declarations of His nature ; they could be nothing else.” 


There you have the kernel of the truth concerning revelation for 
the diffusion of which Maurice lived and worked from his twenty- 
fifth year to his death. It is, we believe, a great and living truth, 
and one which this biography will enable the world to appre- 
hend even better than his books alone, without the commentary 
of his Life, would ever have enabled the world to apprehend it. 

The book is a finished biography in the best sense, con- 
cerned solely about the subject of it, and not about the writer. 
It is illustrated by two fine engravings from pictures by Law- 
rence and by Dickinson, the one earlier, the other later; both 
vivid and characteristic, though the engraving of Mr. Dickinson’s. 
picture gives to our eyes the effect of Mr. Maurice’s expression a 
little overblown. Finally, there is a very full and admirable 
index, which greatly increases the usefulness of the Life. 





TO LEEWARD.* 

Tuat Mr. Crawford possesses talent above the average of 
writers is unquestionable; but in this work we think he has 
been unfortunate in two important matters,—first, in the theme 
chosen for the display of his power; and secondly, in the manner 
of treating that theme. He tells the oft-told tale of a young 
married woman’s infidelity to her husband. Now, an author 
who selects this necessarily unpleasant subject for the plot of 
his story should, in the interests of morality, make it as little 
unwholesome as possible; he should make the wrong-doers: 
hateful for the evil that is in them, and should finally cause 
them to be overtaken by just retribution. But about this Mr. 
Crawford has not been sufficiently careful. He takes for his 
leading lady and gentleman a couple of utterly selfish indi- 
viduals, who never deny themselves anything for which they 
have a fancy, have no principles worth mentioning, and do 
an immense deal of harm; yet he neither makes them 
as objectionable as they ought to be, nor does he award 
them any punishment such as they deserve. He blames them 
in words, no doubt, but somehow those words do not give much 
impression of sincerity, and seem to come from the lips more 
than from the heart. Possibly the parental affettion which he 
entertains for the creatures of his own imagining prevents him 
from thinking there can be anything very wicked about them,, 
after all. ‘Therefore the book, though clever, is not satisfactory, 
and leaves rather a bad taste in the mouth, as some one (was it 
Charlotte Bronté ?) said of Balzac’s works. 

The heroine, a young lady in society in Rome, is eccentric 
enough to be deemed by an acquaintance “a pernicious young 
English lady, with all sorts of queer ideas in her brain, and a 
tendency to sympathise with the dynamite party.” Some 
notion of what she is like may be derived from the subjoined 





* To Leeward, By Marion Crawford. London: Chapman and Hall, 
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extract, which gives her first appearance on the stage in propria 
persona :— 

“Miss Leonora Carnethy was suffering from an acute attack of 
philosophical despair, which accounted for her not appearing with her 
mother on the Pincio. The immediate cause of the fit was the young 
lady’s inability to comprehend Hegel’s statement that ‘ Nothing is 
the same as Being ;’ and as it was not only necessary to understand 
it, but also, in Miss Carnethy’s view, to reconcile it with some dozens 
of other philosophical propositions all diametrically opposed to it and 
to each other, the consequence of the attempt was the most chaotic 
and hopeless failure on record in the annals of thought. Underthese 
circumstances, Miss Carnethy shut herself up in a dark room, went to 
bed, and agreed with Hegel that Nothing was precisely the same as 
Being. She thus scattered all the other philosophies to the angry 
airts of Heaven at one fell sweep, and she felt sure she was going to 
be a Hindoo. This sounds a little vague, but nothing could be vaguer 
than Miss Carnethy’s state of mind. Having agreed with Mr. 
Herbert Spencer that the grand mainspring of life is the pursuit of 
happiness, and that no other motive has any real influence in human 
affairs, it was a little hard to find that there was nothing in anything 
after all. But then, since her own being was also nothing, why 
should she trouble herself? Evidently it was impossible for nothing 
to trouble itself, and so the only possible peace must lie in realising 
her own nothingness, which could be best accomplished by going to 
ved ina dark room. It was very dreary, of course, but she felt it 
was good logic, and must tell in the long-run.” 

Her superficial philosophy does not at all elevate her above the 
ordinary female weaknesses, and she has all the fonduess for 
clothes and petty vanity of the rest of her sex. She is wooed 
by a young Italian Marchese,—rich, generous, handsome, 
amiable, honest, affectionate, and in every way such a husband 
as any girl might be glad to have. Her ideal lover, however, is 
“a different sort of person altogether,—much taller and broader 
and fiercer ; a very impossibility of a man, coming towards her, 
and upsetting everything in his course; trampling rough-shod 
over the mangled fragments of her former idols, over society, 
over everything, till he was close and near her, touching her 
hand, touching her lips, clasping her to him in fierce triumph, 
and bearing her away in a whirlwind of strength.” She knows 
that she is not in love with the Marchese, but then marriage 
will be “a real sensation,” so she thinks she would like to 
accept him. The only thing that deters her is that she does 
not mean to marry without being in love. This obstacle, how- 
ever, is not likely to stand long in the way of the gratification 
of her whim, for “her nature was so enthusiastic and sanguine, 
that when once she had decided on a course she would prove 
to herself it was right, in defiance of anything,—except, of 
course, something she liked better.” (Is it fair, by-the-bye, to 
make enthusiasm and hopefulness responsible for wilful self- 
deception P) Consequently, she assures herself that if she were 
not in love with the Marchese, she could never, “ with her high 
standard about such things,” have thought of him for a moment 
asahusband. This reasoning seems to her conclusive, and she 
marries him readily. Speedily, however, she wants another 
sensation, and comes to the conclusion that he is uninteresting, 
and that she is a miserable woman. Having arrived at this 
pleasing state of mind two months after marriage, fate offers 
relief in the person of Mr. Julius Batiscombe, one of those 
rather impossible heroes of romance for whom Mr. Crawford 
has a partiality, and whose eyes are invariably distinguished as 
blazing, or possessing some other peculiar brilliancy. The big, 
black-browed man, who figures as the present hero is no ex- 
ception to the rule, and rejoices in fiery-blue eyes; he is a re- 
markably successful man, a clever writer, and exempt from all 
weakness, save that of “ eternally falling in love, ever- 
lastingly throwing himself at the feet of some woman, 
and making mischief that he afterwards bitterly regretted.” 
His strength extends to body as well as mind, for he 
is capable of saving a ship-load of people by swimming 
through breakers in which no boat can live; and on another 
occasion he takes up a couple of English terriers, one in each 
hand, and calmly breaks their necks,—to the admiration of the 
heroine, who witnesses the brutal feat, and who adores strength 
in any form. Clearly, this herculean individual is the ideal 
lover of her dreams, and his charms are irresistible to her. 
Neither Julius nor Leonora are in the habit of refusing them- 
selves whatever they may wish for, or of being guided by any- 
thing but the caprice of the moment. Consequeutly, a very few 
weeks of each other’s society bring about an elopement—an event 
which produces in the mind of the lady hardly any graver con- 
siderations than such as relate to the stock of handkerchiefs, 
hair-pins, and Cologne water which she has brought in her 
bag! Is the author justified in according to this vain, shallow, 
frivolous, selfish, unfeeling woman the glory of dying to save 
the life of another person? And can he expect to satisfy the 





ta crip, 
demands of poetical justice by allowing the penalty of her crime 
to fall heavily on the wronged and innocent husband, while her 
partner in guilt suffers nothing at all, and returns placidly to 
his previous life of writing novels and smoking cigarettes, ag 
though that tranquil existence had never been interrupted ? 

It is pleasanter to praise than to blame, and we are glad to 
be able to say that the story contains a second heroine, Diana, 
whose character is as wholesome and good to contemplate as 
that of the first is the reverse. She is the Marchese’s sister 
and the entire, well-founded confidence and love subsisting 
between him and her is an excellent illustration of the author’s 
theory as to the relation of brother and sister, which is, he 
says, “unlike any other, and represents the only possible per- 
manent and platonic affection between young men and young 
women. Its foundation is in identity of blood, instead of in 
the spontaneous sympathy of the heart; and even when brother 
and sister quarrel, they understand each other.” Diana, good, 
unselfish, true, and chivalrous, is the only woman whom 
the fickle and wayward Julius has ever loved with a real 
and abiding love; and at one time in her life, she came 
very near to returning that feeling. When she discovers 
that he is making love to her sister-in-law, she feels 
it her duty to try and induce him to stop the mischief 
that he has begun, being prompted to that step by no mean 
jealousy or desire to interfere, but solely by the loyal affection 
which she bears her brother. The situation is unusual and 
cleverly conceived. On one hand is the woman, anxious—from 
the most honourable and disinterested motives—to restrain a 
former lover from trying to captivate another woman. On the 
other hand is the man, sullenly resisting and refusing to obey 
her, yet unable wholly to shake off her influence over him, 
recognising her right to reproach him, and knowing all the time 
that it is she whom he really loves best, and not any one else, 
The short interview between these two when she appeals to 
him to abandon the evil he meditates, is to our mind one of the 
most interesting and unexpected scenes in the whole story. 

It is a pity some friend did not hint to the author that the 
abundant moralising in which he indulges is not particularly 
original, amusing, or instructive; and that parts of the book 
which have nothing to do with the development either of the 
story or of the characters of its actors—such as the conversa- 
tion between the old Cardinal and his relatives—are superfluous. 
Had these and the moralising been omitted, so that the two 
volumes might have been concentrated into one, To Leeward 
would have gained considerably in power. 





LORD O’HAGAN’S PAPERS AND ADDRESSES.* 
No one, we think, can read this volume, without wishing that 
Lord O'Hagan had given us more of his political speeches and 
more literary and personal criticism. The speech to the electors 
of Tralee in 1863, the notice of the late President of Maynooth, 
Dr. Russell, the account of O'Connell, and the addresses on 
Moore and Byron, are so full of interest, that we regret the large 
space occupied in this volume by papers of a more specialist char- 
acter, read at Social Science and other Congresses, on the needed 
legal and social reforms. No one could speak better on these ~ 
subjects than Lord O’Hagan; but then, they are subjects on 
which it is impossible to read at all, except with the view of 
informing yourself for some practical purpose;—and Lord 
O'Hagan has the feeling of an orator for a speech, the in- 
stinct of a literary man for a poem, and the insight which 
brings before us the portrait of a true friend. It is rather 
melancholy to read his paper on “The Hopes of Progress” 
which he had formed for Ireland in 1853, and to have to confess 
that, while many of those hopes, especially as regards the 
physical prosperity of Ireland, have been more than fulfilled, 
the prospect has been darkened as he could then hardly have 
anticipated by the equal and concurrent advance of hatred 
for England, with every step which England has made in 
removing the justification for that hatred. Certain it is that, 
looking back for thirty years, while we are astonished at the 
change which has come over England, a change which the de- 
liverer of this address certainly never even in his most sanguine 
moments anticipated, we are still more astonished at the inverse 
change which has come over Ireland, a change which, even in 
his most desponding moments, the Mr. O’Hagan of that 
day would have thought it madness to anticipate as 
the direct consequence of a policy far more just than any 





* Occasional Papers and Addresses. By Lord O’Hagan, K.P. London: Kegan 
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he could have then dared to imagine. Hence, we could 
well have spared such a paper as that on “The Hopes of 
Progress” in 1853, partially fulfilled though they undoubtedly 
have been, since all the better hopes which the expectations 
of material progress would have raised, have undoubtedly, 
up to the present time, been cruelly disappointed. To some 
extent, it is the same with the fine speech delivered to the electors 
of Tralee in 1863. We cannot help asking ourselves whether 
any Irish Attorney-General of this day could now congratulate 
himself on having defeated such a combination as that which 
Mr. O’Hagan defeated, as the Irish Attorney-General of twenty- 
one years ago, between the Conservatives and the Revolutionary 
party; and again, we cannot help asking ourselves what is the 
reason of the unfortunate change, whether it is not simply this,— 
that the more just England becomes, the more Ireland despises 
mere justice, and hopes, by showing that she despises it, to 
frighten us into bidding for her favour monstrous concessions 
which, if offered, would in reality make her only despise us 
the more? However this may be, it is unquestionable that 
no one can read the brilliant speech of 1863 without wish- 
ing to have another great speech from Lord O'Hagan, to 
explain why twenty-one years of wise concession and statesman- 
like legislation have landed us in a condition of things appar- 
ently so much changed for the worse, that only in Ulster can 
an Irish Law Officer now hope to secure his return. However, 
this is wandering from the subject of this book. We must repeat 
that we have read the speech of 1863 with the greatest pleasure. 
Here is what Mr. O’Hagan said to the electors of Tralee about 
his Attorney-Generalship in 1863, and it would have been hard 
to say anything more convincing :— 


“T do not come here to apologise for my possession of that office. 
I hold no terms with the preposterous doctrine that a Catholic Irish- 
man, faithful to his Church and true to his country, is to ostracise 
himself, and decline a position of dignity and power which he may 
have won by honest effort and fair capacity. Iam not unknown to 
Ireland. For many a lung year my name has been familiar to her 
people; and they have judged me not unworthy of much confidence 
and much affection. I have never feared to avow my principles; I 
have never shrunk from the endeavour to advance them. To men of 
my own religion, who have mainly urged this argument against me, 
it is thoroughly known that no year, for twenty which are gone, has 
passed without some public service of mine to those with whom, in 
race and sentiment, I am proud to be identified ;—that there is no 
district through the wide realm of Ireland in which prelates, and 
priests, and laymen will not be found to testify to such service, ren- 
dered with cordial and unpurchased zeal, whenever it could avail for 
a good purpose. I belonged to a circuit which used to be designated, 
par excellence, the Protestant Circuit of Ireland. I fought my way 
to its foremost ranks; necessarily, almost exclusively, sustained by 
those who had no sympathy with my religious convictions, and 
carrying with me, I believe, their respect and kindly feeling. On my 
relations with them, my professional progress has mainly depended ; 
and what I have done for my own people, I have done from no hope 
of profit or wish to advance myself. When the Attorney-Generalship 
was offered to me by those who knew well the course of my life and 
the principles I had ever asserted, it was offered without solicitation, 
and accepted without qualification or condition—without change of 
that course or compromise of those principles. For many generations, 
the just complaint of the Catholics of Ireland has been that, in their 
own land, they have been without influence; that they have been 
excluded from positions of trust and power; that they have been a 
subject people, ruled by a sectarian ascendancy ; that, in all offices 
of importance—in the administration of public affairs, in the magis- 
tracy, and in the courts of justice—they have found themselves 
excluded from the advantages possessed by their fellow-subjects ; 
that they have been forbidden the enjoyment of the means of social 
advancement, and fit opportunities for the protection of their dearest 
interests. Well, thank God! the times have changed. A great con- 
stitutional struggle—one of the most remarkable in the history of 
the world, conducted to a triumphant issue by a man of matchless 
intrepidity and eloquence—has thrown open to them the portals of 
the Constitution, and enabled them to compete, on equal terms, with 
their countrymen of other denominations. And is it to be said that 
they are, of their own accord, to forge again the fetters which were 
broken by O’Connell? Are they voluntarily to reassume the yoke 
which the Legislature has taken from their necks? Are they practi- 
cally to re-enact the code of exclusion against themselves, return 
voluntarily to the enslavement from which they have escaped, after 
centuries of struggle and sacrifice, and decline every opportunity of 
establishing, in action, that social and religious equality which the 
law, at last, permits them to achieve? I, at least, shall never be a 
party to a policy so insanely suicidal. I shall never agree to abandon 
the vantage-ground we have so hardly gained, or to aid the Catholic 
people, by any act of mine, in placing themselves once more, with 
incredible fatuity, beneath the heel of an iron domination from 
which they have been legally enfranchised. I do not believe that, 
in any other nation, a policy so plainly destructive to its highest 
interests would be advocated or adopted by any man pretend- 
ing to the possession of public spirit or common sense. There- 
fore, when office was offered to me, | felt it a duty, not to myself 
only, but to the community to which I belong, to accept it; and I 
did accept it, as I have said, without abandonment of an opinion or 
compromise of a principle.” F 











With singularly effective irony did Mr. O’Hagan say, in a later 
portion of his speech, that as witches are accused of saying their 
prayers backwards, so his opponents had made it an accusation 
against him that he had done the very thing for which Catholic 
Ireland had most reason to be grateful,—i.e., had helped on a 
measure for equalising the number of Catholics and Protestants 
—where the great majority had previously been Protestant— 
on the Board of Education; but this irony is certainly ever 
more applicable now than it was then. Then, it was a subject for 
accusation,—but only for unsuccessful accusation—that an 
Irish statesman had redressed a great Irish grievance. Now, 
it is a subject not only for accusation, but for successful accusa- 
tion, that Irish statesmen have done likewise. It is almost more 
dangerous now to have any part in redressing Irish grievances 
than it is to take a part in inflicting wrongs. 


The address on the O'Connell Centenary is one of great in- 
terest, and we only regret that Lord O’Hagan has not given us 
a fuller study of the character of O’Connell’s oratory, with 
the most effective illustrations at his disposal. He is himself 
no apprentice in the art of oratory, and he is one of the few 
who remember the great Liberator in the zenith of his fame. 
We heartily wish that he had extended and illustrated the 
following interesting passage, by reference to that great speech in 
defence of John Magee, which, as he tells us, is almost the only 
one of O’Connell’s that is adequately reported :— 


“ His brain and tongue were, at first, his only weapons; but the 
brain was massive and fertile, and the tongue, in many ways, has 
scarcely had an equal. His powers as an orator were all hisown. He- 
had, perhaps, greater variety and completeness of control over his 
auditory than any speaker of ancient or modern times. Others have 
been pre-eminent in special gifts; but he had singular command of 
the widest range of persnasive eloquence. He had humour, and 
pathos, and invective, and argument, and he could pass from one to 
another, sweeping across the human heart-strings with an astonish- 
ing facility and a sure response. He was not an artist in oratory. 
He regarded his faculty of speech as an instrument, and not as an 
end; and had little pride in it, save for the means it gave him of 
working out his purposes. He was indifferent to his reputation as. 
a speaker, and took no pains to correct or preserve his ad- 
dresses ; and perhaps the only one really representing what he was: 
is his defence of John Magee, which—as he told me during the 
State trial—he himself wrote out, whilst he was waiting to 
start for his circuit on the morning after the delivery of it. 
He impressed himself upon his hearers, not by nice attention 
to the form of his sentences or the selection of his words, but by 
vigorous repetition of the views he desired to inculcate, in such 
language as was most suited to those whom he addressed. Thus, he 
dealt habitually with juries; and it was this repetition, in every 
variety of phrase and with every aid of illustration, which enabled 
him to fill the popular mind with his own conceptions, and mould 
it according to his will. He had the rare endowments of a stately 
presence, and a voice almost unequalled in melody and compass ;. 
and these, with his skill in reasoning and affluence of wit and 
fancy, commended him to. all sorts of people, wherever he 
appeared. Once, he came down as special counsel to a northern. 
county, and he was regarded as the very incarnation of evil 
by jurors who had known in him only their irreconcileable 
political antagonist. They looked askance at him, and would 
scarcely hear him; but, before he had concluded his speech 
to evidence, he had won their admiration and their verdict, and 
established kindly relations with them, which were long main- 
tained. I saw him in Edinburgh speaking to a multitudinous assembly 
of Scotchmen, who had small love for the Irish agitator, and no 
sympathy with his religion or his race; but when his voice rung out 
like a trumpet round the Calton Hill, he moved them to a frenzy of 
enthusiasm such as I have rarely seen excited in any Irish crowd. 
Listen to Lord Lytton’s description of O’Connell at a monster 
meeting :— 

* Once to my sight the giant thus was given, 
Walled by wide air and roofed by boundless heaven, 
Beneath his feet the human ocean lay, 
And wave on wave flowed into space away. 
Methought no clarion could have sent its sound 
E’en to the centre of the hosts around ; 
And, as I thought, rose the sonorous swell, 
As from some charch-tower swings the silvery bell. 
Aloft aad clear from airy tide to tids 
It glided easy, as a bird may glide— 
To the last verge of that vast audience sent ; 
It played with each wild passion as it went ; 
Now stirred the uproar—now the murmurs stilled, 
And sobs or laughter answered as it willed. 
Then did I kuow what spells of infinite choice 
To rouse or lull has the sweet human voice, 
Then did I learn to seize the sudden clue 
To the grand, troublous life autique—to view, 
Under the rock-stand of Demosthenes 
Unstable Athens heave her noisy seas!’”” 


Surely Lord O'Hagan might still give to the world something 
on the oratory of O’Connell which would be worthy at once of 
the subject and of himself. 

Of Moore as a man, we cannot help thinking Lord O’Hagan’s 
estimate too favourable. ‘That he held firmly to his in- 
dependence, and would accept patronage from no man; that 
he never renounced his religion, though he hardly professed 
to have much personal reverence for it; that he was as 
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ready to denounce the Whigs when they failed in justice to 
Ireland as he was to identify himself with their cause 
when they promised justice; that he raised his voice against 
the people themselves when they disappointed him, as 
boldly as he did against their rulers; and that he remon- 
‘strated (feebly) against Byron’s blasphemies and _ reckless 
vice, is all true, and all to his credit. But, nevertheless, 
Moore does not reach a very high standard of life. He could 
hardly have remained on the terms on which he did remain 
with Byron, if he had. His poetry, too,—excepting only the 
patriotic lyrics and the scathing satire and invective which 
it contains,—has altogether too luscious a strain in it, 
to bear comparison with the sort of poetry which proceeds 
from the more elevated poets. His patriotic poetry seems 
to us his best. His tender poetry is not of the highest type, 
and will not compare for a moment with the same kind of 
poetry from the higher genius of Coleridge,—the poetry on which 
Lord O’Hagan passes this admirable and discriminating 
eulogy :— 

“To many, the poems of Coleridge which deal with Love are the 
most charming and characteristic of his writings. They carry us 
back from monotonous dullness and loathsome impurity, to the good 
days, when with all their superficial coarseness, the old dramatists of 
England, and eminently their mighty master—the dramatist of the 
world and all humanity—dealt with woman’s nature in a spirit of 
high appreciation and reverential tenderness, and penetrated the 
mystery of her gentle life, strong in its ‘magnanimous weakness,’ 
and rich in the boundless sacrifices of its unselfish affection. He took 
his place with them and with their elder brothers of Italian song, who 
recognised, as one of the highest victories of the Christian civilisation, 
her uprising from her low estate, and helped to make it lasting and 
spread its holy influence by exalting her worthiness and adopting, 
into immortal verse, the chivalric spirit which bowed rude force in 
proud humility before its own ideal of grace and loveliness.” 

That is the criticism of a true critic, and we cannot help re- 
gretting that Lord O’Hagan has not given us more literary 
criticism in a volume that bears witness to the sagacity of his 
personal insight, and the delicacy of his literary feeling, no less 
than to his large and sound culture as a lawyer and a politician. 





THE VOYAGE OF THE ‘ JEANNETTE.’* 
** Anp the world is richer by this gift of suffering.” With these 
pregnant words Mrs. De Long concludes the narrative of her 
husband’s ill-fated expedition. In the face of that dreary 
record of seemingly fruitless heroism, of apparent failure, we ask, 
“Ts this true ?” and we believe we may answer, “ Yes.” The 
record is the record of a leader of men, who entered the service in 
which he fell with an honourable purpose and a lofty aim; who 
endured the disappointment of a noble nature with a patience 
which was the conquest of bitterness. Humanity is the richer 
for the lives of such men, their failure is worth many another 
man’s success, their efforts have a vitalising power and quicken 
other pulses than their own to high endeavour. Yet the world 
is not the richer for volumes such as those before us,—their nine 
hundred pages might with advantage have been compressed 
into a ninth of that number. Who will wade through ponderous 
tomes filled page after page with records such as this :— 


July 15th, Thursday.—Mr. Dunbar started out this morning, but 
soon returned, having found the lead of yesterday all closed up. 
Thus do things change in this part of the world. We made the dis- 
covery this morning that the ship had come up one inch forward, and 
gone down an inch aft, caused probably by the encradling under. 
lying ice having melted sufficiently to change the point of support 
farther forward. It will give us something to watch from day to 
day. The forenoon gave us very fine weather. At noon I got the 
latitude, showing, I am sorry to say, a small southing. At two o'clock 
the sky became overcast, and from that time to midnight we had 
rain, mist, and thick fog. Although no material change occurred in 
the temperature (at midnight it was 32°), the sensation of cold was 
increased about 100 per cent. The mist, fog, and rain seemed to 
penetrate te one’s marrow in the most aggravating manner, and 
reminded him forcibly of the warmer times we have been accus- 
tomed to at home, where no doubt this afternoon our friends have 
been suffering from heat, and sighing for ice and the shade. And 
thus, with our routine of eating, drinking, and sleeping, hourly 
weather observations, and the work of the ship, the day comes to an 
end, and, in the language of Mr. Wilfer, we can exclaim, ‘ Another 
one of them gone,’ 


“ July 19th, Monday.—I cannot help thinking, as I turn over a new 
ieaf and commence a fresh page, that I am wasting stationery in 
keeping a daily record of so unimportant matter as our daily life. 
Each night I am forced to admit that another day of our short season 
is slipping away without any result worthy of the spirit which con- 
<eived, and the enterprise which carried into effect, this present 
Arctic expedition. And the realization of our utter impotence to 
change our fate in any way makes such an admission doubly dis- 





* The Ship and Ice Journals of George W. De Long. Edited by his Wife. 2 vols. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 1883. 





agreeable. A bear in a trap, a bird in a cage, a ship in the ice, are 
alike held in bondage sharp and galling.” 

It was po fault of Commander De Long's that his log-book was, 
through his terrible misfortune, filled with such a record of 
dreary monotony, but neither is it the fault of the reader if he 
turns away from pages so wholly unattractive. The narrative, 
with all superfluous matter omitted, might have been com. 
pressed into one small volume, full of pathetic interest. 

Perhaps few men have ever entered life under circumstances 
less likely to foster a spirit of adventure and a capacity for 
endurance than George Washington De Long. He was an 
only child, “jealously guarded from outdoor influences, and 
restrained from the ordinary sports of boyhood.” Swimming, 
boating, skating were all denied, and his chief companion 
was a girl cousin. As the years went on, he found three 
careers alone open to him, apparently; he might be doctor, 
priest, or lawyer, with his parents’ consent, but the most 
irresistible of all craves was upon him, the crave for the sea, 
and he could settle to nothing else. There seemed little chance 
of his overcoming all the obstacles in his path, when the break- 
ing-out of the war for the Union gave a new turn to all thoughts ; 
and to save the lad from the perils of the Army, his father re- 
luctantly consented to his entering the Navy, 7f he could obtain 
an appointment unassisted. And now George De Long first . 
discovered the metal he was made of. He won his way by sheer 
persistence, and ultimately applying himself vigorously to the 
work of the Naval Academy, “ graduated with distinction in 
1865, just as the war came to a close.” His conduct on his first 
initiation in the service was characteristic of the future Com- 
mander :— 

“ He received his first orders for sea duty in November of that 

year, when he was ordered to Boston, to report to Admiral Stringham 
for duty on board the U.S. steamer ‘Canandaigua.’ Upon arrival at 
the Navy yard he went at once to the vessel to inspect his quarters. 
He looked all over the ship, and finally entered the steerage, where he 
was to spend the next two years. He inspected it very thoroughly, 
and found that there were but two berths in it, while it was to be 
occupied by four midshipmen; two therefore, it was plain, would 
have to swing in hammocks. This was not at all according to his 
views of what was proper, and off he set to see the admiral about it, 
and have the matter righted. On his way across the yard, he met 
some officers, who asked him where he was going. He told his errand, 
and they at once approved it in the most emphatic manner. ‘That’s 
right!’ they said. ‘The thing should be attended to. Just speak to 
the admiral positively about it, and you’ll get what you want.’ The 
young midshipman was shown into the office of Admiral Stringham, 
an erect pentleman, with white hair, and sharp, black eyes, who sat 
at his desk writing. His visitor advanced toward him, cap in hand, 
and said :—‘ Admiral, I am Midshipman De Long, of the U.S. steamer 
‘Canandaigua.’ Sir, I have been inspecting my quarters on board, 
and I find only two bunks in the steerage for four midshipmen. I 
came, sir, to ask you to have two more berths put in before we start 
for sea.’ ‘The admiral looked up quickly, and said, “ So you are Mid- 
shipman De Long, of the U.S. steamer ‘Canandaigua ?’ ’—‘ Yes, sir.’ 
—‘Well, Midshipman De Long, of the U.S. steamer ‘Canandaigua,’ 
I advise you to return on board the U.S. steamer ‘ Canandaigua,’ 
and consider yourself very happy that you kave any bunks at all in 
the steerage.’ The admiral was better than his word, however. His 
amusement was greater than his amazement, and he ordered the 
additional bunks to be made. Years afterward he met again the 
innocent and resolute midshipman, and laughed heartily over their 
first encounter.” 
In 1873, De Long, then a lieutenant, was ordered to the 
‘ Juniata,’ the man-of-war sent by the United States Govern- 
ment to the relief of the ‘ Polaris.’ Reaching Upernavik with- 
out succeeding in their object, and it being dangerous to attempt 
taking the larger vessel further north, Lieutenant De Long was 
appointed to the command of the steam-launch, the ‘ Little 
Juniata,’ and sent on a perilous search expedition, during which 
the indomitable energy, patience, and “ passion for overcoming 
obstacles’? which characterised him to the last were sufficiently 
manifested. To these qualities we may add a buoyant joyousness, 
the possession of which is, perhaps, the best and the rarest 
heritage which falls to the lot of man. 


Undaunted by the hardships and perils to which he had been 
exposed in the ‘ Little Juniata,’ De Long desired, above all 
things, to take command of an expedition to the North Pole. 
He opened, for this purpose, communications with Mr. Gordon 
Bennett, which ended in the purchase of the ‘ Pandora’ by that 
gentleman, and her being re-equipped for Polar exploration, 
under the new name of ‘ Jeannette.’ The plan in the minds of 
Mr. Bennett and De Long was to pursue the exploration by the 
Behring- Strait route; the ‘Jeannette’ was to be sent round the 
Horn to San Francisco, and to be ready to start for the North 
early in the summer of 1879. With the history of that ill-fated 
vessel, the portion of the world that cares for Arctic travel is 
already well acquainted. In these pages attention has but recently 
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been drawn to the experiences of the crew who were sent out 
from San Francisco to search for the survivors of the melancholy 
expedition. 

‘The reasons for choosing the Bebring-Strait route were “ the 
existence of the Japan current, flowing through Behring Strait 
to the north, and the supposed extent of Wrangel Island. It 
was hoped the warm waters of the current would open a way 
possibly to the Pole.” On the supposition that Wrangel Island, 
now known to be a small island, was a vast continental tract, it 
avas expected that the ‘ Jeannette,’ in accordance with settled 
principles of Polar exploration, would follow its coast-line to the 
North, and when the vessel could work no further, sledge ex- 
peditions were to start along the ice-foot to make a still higher 
latitude. Instead of all this, the old, dreary history of these 
explorations was re-enacted. In September, 1879, the ship was 
in the grip of the ice off Herald Island, and after twenty months 
of slow drifting was finally crushed and sank in June, 1881, in 
latitude 77° 15’ north, longitude 155° 50’ east. The conduct 
of the crew was admirable, and no precaution was neglected 
which could have ensured their safety. For three months 
the entire ship’s company held together, under the direc- 
tion of De Long. Undismayed by storms, fogs, and ever- 
shifting fields of ice, they dragged themselves and their 
oats and sleds heavily laden with provisions over the terrible 
ice-hummocks, in the vain hope of reaching, by way of the New 
Siberian islands, the delta of the Lena. About ninety miles 
eastward of the Lena delta the boats were separated in a gale of 
wind, and before human aid was reached the greater number of 
the heroic little band had succumbed to cold and hunger. How 
far the expedition was altogether fruitless, we are not prepared 
to discuss. The discovery of two or three barren islands of 
questionable extent can scarcely be deemed an adequate result, 
‘but added knowledge in some other respects is clearly not with- 
outits value. We would notice especially the absolute freedom of 
the entire crew amid all their privations from any touch of 
scurvy, so often the scourge of earlier expeditions. This freedom 
De Long imputes greatly to the additional precautions taken to 
secure absolutely pure drinking water ; he and the ship’s doctor 
(Dr. Ambler) were of opinion that the general belief that “ ice 
formed at a temperature of 30° Fahrenheit will yield a perfectly 
pure and potable element” was erroneous. Dr. Ambler says, “ I 
have failed to find any ice of any degree of thickness up to five 
feet, or ice from any pools found on the floe surface, that 
would give a water absolutely free from salt.” ‘Finally, we 
could not find it sufficiently pure to warrant its use, and we 
commenced to distil.”” The whole question of pure water and 
how to obtain it is full of interest, and the experience gained by 
the chief engineer, Mr. George Melville, as to the construction 
of vessels fitted for Arctic exploration will probably prove of 
considerable value; but we take leave of these volumes with a 
conviction that if the really valuable matter they contain is to be 
made available to more than a very few readers, it must be com- 
pressed into more manageable compass, certainly into not more 
than one volume, easy to hold, and of which not more than one 
page in three can be skipped with impunity. 





THE PREVENTION OF WRECKS.* 
Tuts book has made its appearance at a most opportune moment. 
It is not, however, a piece of book-making, designed for the 
particular occasion which has brought its subject-matter pro- 
miuently before the public. We are informed that it was begun 
some years ago, in order to help the writer, who is the Solicitor 
to the Board of Trade, in the performance of his official 
duties; was suspended in 1879, in order to add a record 
of some of the appeals held under the Shipping Casualties 
Investigation Act, passed in that year; and has now been 
published with appeals incorporated which were heard as 
lately as the autumn of last year; and was in print before 
Mr. Chamberlain’s recent proposals were put forward. It is 
essentially a legal handbook, and contains a complete statement 
of the complex legislation at home and in all British possessions 
aiming at the prevention of wrecks and other shipping casual- 
ties, so far as that object is sought to be attained through the 
medium of public inquiries and investigations into the causes of 
disasters which have already taken place. The history of the law, 
its present state, the cases which have occurred to illustrate 
it and the result of its working are set out with that colourless 
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impartiality and strict precision of statement which become 
a law book. For this very reason it is of great value at the pre- 
sent moment, as showing how far further legislation on the sub- 
ject is necessary or desirable, and what likelihood there is of any 
such legislation attaining the aid sought. 


The general result which may be arrived at from reading the 
book is that every further step taken in legislation on the sub- 
ject has proved beneficial, but that for some reason or other the 
present law does not adequately secure all that it was intended 
to secure. ‘The system of inquiry is of quite modern growth, 
dating, with most legislation which has for its object the pro- 
tection of the bulk of the work-a-day population, from an era 
subsequent to the Reform Bill of 1832. It owes its origin to 
the report of a Select Committee appointed in 1836 to inquire 
into the causes of the alarming number of shipwrecks then 
taking place. The list of causes stated by the Committee might, 
with a few exceptions, be assigned now; but those exceptions 
are a significant commentary on the methods of legislation, and 
the influences at work on legislators then and now. “ Among the 
various causes of shipwreck which appear susceptible of re- 
moval or diminution, the following appear to be the most 
frequent and the most generally admitted :— 

7. Drunkenness of officers and 
meno. 
8. Operation of marine insurance. 
9. Want of harbours of refuge. 
10. Imperfection of charts.” 


1. Defective construction of ships. | 
2. Inadequacy of equipment. 

3. Imperfect state of repair. 
4. Improper or excessive loading. 

5. Inappropriateness of form. 

6. Incompetency of master and 

officers. 

The recommendations of the Committee lagged sadly behind their 
analysis of causes, being confined to a Court of Inquiry, with 
power to pronounce a verdict of censure on owners or com- 
manders, and to suspend the licences or certificates of guilty 
officers and seamen; and the institution of examinations into 
the competency of officers. They found ten causes of dis- 
aster, five of which were almost entirely due to the conduct 
of employers, and only two of which were due to the con- 
duct of the employed; but the object of their proposed in- 
quiry is to punish the employed with loss of livelihood, while in 
no case can the owner suffer more than a verdict of censure. In 
1839, another Committee recommended restrictions on deck- 
loading in the North-American timber trade. In 1843, a third 
Committee again returned to the charge, and recommended in- 
quiries into the conduct of officers and men. But if the recom- 
mendations of the Commiitees lagged sadly behind the necessities 
of the case, legislation lagged sadly behind the recommendations 
of the Committees. It was not till 1846 that any action was 
taken, and then only in regard to the new and weak class of 
steam-shipowners, the Board of Trade being empowered to hold 
inquiries in cases of total loss or serious accident to steamers. 
In 1850, an examination system, under the Board of Trade, into 
the competency of officers was adopted, with power to the Board 
to suspend or cancel certificates in case of misconduct; and the 
system of inquiries before Local Marine Boards was inaugu- 
rated, and extended to sailing-vessels. Other Acts were passed 
relating to steamers and the conduct of seamen, but it was not 
till the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854, that any general system 
was introduced. In consequence of the recommendations of 
another Select Committee in 1860 the Act of 1862 was passed; 
dealing chiefly with the constitution and methods to be adopted 
in the Courts of Inquiry. The chief changes were to give the 
power of punishment of officers to the Court, and in other respects 
to render the Courts more independent of the Board of Trade, 
and to extend the power to engineers. In fact, before 1867, a 
Legislature in which the dominant interest was that of employers, 
and which was not responsible to an electorate of the employed, 
directed its attention chiefly to the punishment of the employed. 
There is no doubt, however, that the employed were in want of 
attention. The English master and man had become a byword 
throughout the world, as appears from the reports of Consuls, 
and Select Committees, for drunkenness, inefficiency, ignorance, 
and brutality. The repeal of the Navigation Acts in 1849, the 
institution of examinations of competency and of the system of 
inquiries, have resulted in a vast improvement amongst the 
personnel of the British Mercantile Marine, which, though sus- 
ceptible of considerable further improvement in sailing-vessels, 
has now in the main, and especially in steamships, attained a 
very high standard indeed. In other words, legislative inter- 
ference and the requirements of a certain standard of com- 
petency, the enforcement of responsibility by searching inquiries, 
and severe penalties in case of misbehaviour or neglect, have had 
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their natural result. The whole class of sailors has been im- 
proved, and the loss of life and property traceable to their con- 
duct has been immensely diminished. This clearly appears 
from the figures quoted by Sir T. Farrer in 1875, whence it ap- 
pears that “for every 100 tons lost in 1833-5, there were 5,401 
tons employed in the foreign trade; in 1870-2, there were 8,529 
so employed, whilst for every life lost in the former period there 
were 4,628 tons employed in foreign trade, and for every life 
lost in the latter period there were 13,831 tons so employed.” 

But it soon became obvious that all the causes of loss of life 
had not been dealt with merely by dealing with the delinquen- 
cies of subordinates, nor by holding inquiries. These inquiries 
had undoubtedly done great good, by directing attention to the 
causes of disaster, and suggesting regulations and cautions, which 
were formulated by the Board of Trade and communicated to 
shipowners. But so long as the shipowner was subject only to 
a vague censure, there were no means of enforcing the use of 
even common care or common honesty, much less the use of the 
experience of the Board of Trade. The shipowner’s civil 
liability was limited by law, and criminal liability was prac- 
tically unenforceable against him, nor was he even liable to 
pay the costs of inquiries the necessity for which arose from 
his default. Under these circumstances, a preventible loss of 
life went on till, in 1873 (the Reform Bill of 1867, which enfran- 
chised the employed in most branches of industry, having been 
passed in the interim) a Royal Commission sat to inquire into 
what should be done. It at once hit the blot, by pointing 
out that the Courts of Inquiry had “no power over the ship- 
owner, however culpable his conduct may have been.” The 
inquiries “took the shape of a criminal proceeding against the 
captain, rather than a careful investigation into the cause of 
the disaster...... We attach great importance to instituting 
such a searching and impartial inquiry as may elicit the facts 
of the case, and may show whether the casualty is owing to the 
faulty construction of the vessel, to bad stowage, to circum- 
stances connected with the navigation, to the incompetency of 
officers, or to the neglect and misconduct of the crew.” In con- 
sequence of this Report, thanks to the impetuous assistance 
of Mr. Plimsoll, the Act of 1876 was passed, which instituted 
the Courts of the Wreck Commissioner or the Stipendiary 
Magistrates, assisted by skilled Assessors, which now hold 
what is called a “ formal investigation,’ and what is in fact an in- 
quisition of the severest type into the causes of disaster, and 
that not only in cases of proved casualty, but in cases of miss- 
ing ships. The Act of 1876 for the first time made the owner, 
as well as the master, criminally liable for sending a ship to 
sea in a state of unseaworthiness. It also for almost the first 
time brought home to the owner the recognition of the fact that 
he had a responsibility towards his crew, as well as his crew to him. 
But, in regard to the immediate subject of the book before us, the 
most important change which it made as regards owners was to 
enable them to be made parties to the proceedings, and thereby 
liable for costs. Practically, the criminal liability of shipowners 
has not been enforced. Itis rarely even in the case of masters 
and mates that it is enforced, though there is one casereported in 
which it was very properly enforced, the mate and captain sub- 
jected to heavy sentences, and the Court laid down the law in a 
way which would certainly meet the case of a culpable owner. 
But the difficulty, of course, lies in bringing the act or omission of 
a shipowner which causes loss of life into such a connection 
with the loss as is immediate enough to satisfy a jury. There 
are, however, two cases abstracted in the “ Official Caution” 
issued by the Board of Trade, which serve to show that owners 
are not always the wholly virtuous and praiseworthy persons 
that some of them would have us believe, and at the same time 
that it is at present very difficult, if not impossible really to 
punish them. For instance, the ‘Marlborough’ sailed from 
Cardiff for Genoa, in November, 1879, with a cargo of coal, and 
has never been heard of since. 

“The Court of Inquiry, in March, 1880, found,—(1), that the load- 
line was not in a proper position; (2), that the vessel was over- 
laden, with the knowledge and sanction of the owner; (3), that she 
was undermanned, with his knowledge and sanction; (4), that she 
had not sufficient stability for a winter or any voyage. No steps 
whatever seem to have been taken to calculate the stability of the 
vessel, the position of her metacentre, the centre of gravity, or to 
what extent she could be safely loaded. The Court condemned the 
reckless conduct of the owner in sending the vessel to sea in so un- 
seaworthy a condition, and they ordered him to pay [‘oh, lame and 
impotent conclusion ! |’ £250, nomine expensarum, or for ‘ costs.’ ”? 
Yet in this ship twenty-five lives were lost; and if the 
owner had insured her heavily, as he very probably had, the 





fine of £250 was merely a small per-centage of hig gain, 
Take another case. The ‘Salopian’ was built in 1861. In 
September, 1880, she sailed from Lisbon, bound for Garston, 
with 400 tons of phosphate of lime. On October 17th, her 
mainmast and gear having been carried away, and leaking 
heavily, off the coast of Ireland, the master refused the assist. 
ance of a tug or to put into port on the application of the crew, 
A week later she was abandoned, the master and crew being 
rescued by a foreigner, and the master dying four days after. 
wards. The Court found that :— 

“1, She left Lisbon unseaworthy. Although built in 1841, she 

had never been opened out since 1867, and appears to have had no 
substantial repairs to her since 1876. While the vessel was at 
Tron, whence she sailed for Lisbon, several rotten places were found 
in her, and in fine weather she required frequent pumpings. 2. She 
was not in a condition to carry her cargo with safety. The master, 
was not justified in refusing the services of the tug, and it wag 
his duty to have availed himself of the opportunity of taking the 
vessel into port. The Court find that the master, as managing owner, 
was mainly responsible for the casualty, though some share of ree 
sponsibility must also rest with the other owners, for allowing the 
vessel to go to sea in the state in which she was.” 
We should think so. But no fine was imposed, and if one had 
been imposed, it would have been necessarily inadequate, com. 
pared with the gain on the insurance of a rotten old ship, which 
had never had any money spent on repairs, but was probably 
insured as if it were new. 

Take one last case, that of the ‘ Yenikale,’ abandoned in 
October, 1880, off Swansea, going from Shields to Gloucester, 
after the crew had been reduced for days to flour-and-water, and 
nearly drowned. The Court found :— 

“1. That she left Gefle (her last port before Shields) in an une 
seaworthy condition. 2. That her cargo was not properly stowed. 
3. That she was overladen, having regard to her state aud condi- 
tion, and the weakness of her bottom. 4. That there was not a 
sufficient supply of provisions put on board at Gefle; that she was 
not properly repaired at Shields, and that she was in the same 
unsatisfactory condition when she proceeded on her voyage to 
Gloucester. The master’s certificate was suspended. The Court also 
found the owner to blame for the casualty. They were convinced 
that he as well as the master was well aware of the unseaworthy 
condition of the vessel on leaving Shields, and they regarded the 
case as ‘one of the most disgraceful that had ever come before 
them.’ They therefore condemned the owner in the sum of £150 
nomine expensarum,” 

—asum which would not seriously diminish the money saved 
by doing no repairs, even if the ship was only moderately 
insured. 

These are cases in which, without an army of inspectors, or in 
the second case even with an army of inspectors, it would have 
been impossible to ascertain that the ship was unseaworthy and 
ought to be detained. But they are all cases in which obviously 
with a valued policy large gains might easily result from the 
loss of the ship, while, even if not so heavily insured as to make 
it an absolute temptation to lose her, money was obtainable by 
abstaining from necessary expenditure, and taking the chance of 
the voyage being performed successfully. If such cases occur 
often, and these are only three selected from the selected list 
published by the Board of Trade, it is perfectly obvious that 
the preventible causes of disaster arising from the conduct of 
owners are not prevented by the present law. The least that 
could be done as regards insurances would be to prevent any 
money being receivable in cases where the Court of Inquiry 
imputes blame to the shipowner. It is abundantly clear that 
inquiries have done a great deal of good, and under the pro- 
visions of Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill are capable of doing a great 
deal more, but that inquiries are not half as useful as they might 
be, while the law remains in its present state as regards the 
irresponsibility of shipowners, and their power of making a profit 
out of Insurances. 





MR. BULLEN’S SELECTIONS FROM DRAYTON.* 
Drayton holds a conspicuous position among the Elizabethan 
poets. In his lifetime he won high praise from some of his most 
distinguished contemporaries, and when he died the Muses, after 
the orthodox fashion, wept tears over his grave. He is the most 
voluminous of writers, and his works contain, as Mr. Bullen in- 
forms us, nearly sixty thousand lines. This amazing fecundity 
has been unfavourable to his reputation in these latter days. 
As the world grows older, life grows shorter. The golden leisure 
of our forefathers is denied to us. We can no longer take “ our 
ease in our inn,” and cannot well afford to follow a poet who, 
like Michael Drayton, leads us into a thousand devious ways. 





* Selections from the Poems of Michael Drayton. Edited by A. H. Bullen. 
London: Privately printed by Unwin Brothers. 1883, 
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Spenser, a far greater writer, suffers from the same cause. He 
made Cowley “irrecoverably a poet,” he was the delight of 
Milton and the inspirer of Keats. Almost every English poet 
since Spenser’s day has confessed his indebtedness to that con- 
summate master of verse, yet, with a few rare exceptions, even 
those who love him best acknowledge that he has written too 


much. 

The Faerie Queene is a magnificent work of imagination; the 
Polyolbion, Drayton’s most conspicuous achievement, is more 
yemarkable for its length and the careful labour expended upon it, 
than for the qualities we prize most highly in poetry. It is, indeed, 
by no means wholly deficient in imagination, and the long roll of 
the verse conveys a sense of power; but we cannot agree with Mr. 
Bullen that these rhymed alexandrines enable us to cover the 
ground insensibly, and that the reader finds a growing delight 
in the labour. The chief, although not the only interest of the 
poem, is topographical. Travellers who know the pleasure of 
exploring England on foot will welcome Drayton as a com- 
panion, and will discover that, as a guide, the poem deserves the 
warm praise awarded to it by Charles Lamb. Ben Jonson, 
Drayton’s intimate friend, expresses with some obscurity his 
admiration of the work; but he bestows more praise on his 
« Agincourt,” an elaborate poem, written in the octave stanza :— 

“ Look, how we read the Spartans were inflamed 
With bold Tyrtzeus’ verse ; when thou art named, 
So shall our English youth urge on, and cry, 
‘An Agincourt, an Agincourt!’ or die. 
This book it is a catechism to fight, 
And will be bought of every lord and knight 
That can but read.” 
The poem, though it contains some fine passages, is not likely 
to attract the modern reader; but the “ Ballad of Agincourt,” of 
which Jonson makes no mention, is one of the finest war 
lyrics we possess, and would alone suffice to give its author a 
high place among the poets of his country. The poetical ad- 
justment of names has been well understood by great poets. 
Milton uses names of men and places with marvellous effect, 
and in his war poetry Scott displays great skill in this way,— 
notice, as one instance out of many that might be quoted, 
sections 25-27 in canto vi. of “The Lord of the Isles.” How well 
Drayton understood the same art may be seen in the closing 
stanzas of his ballad. We quote the last two verses :— 
“ Warwick in blood did wade, 
Oxford tbe foe invade, 
And cruel slaughter made 
Still as they ran up: 
Suffolk his axe did ply, 
Beaumont and Willoughby 
Bare them right doughtily, 
Ferrers and Fanhope. 
Upon Saint Crispin’s Day 
Fought was this noble fray, 
Which fame did not delay 
To England to carry : 
O when shall English men 
With such acts fill a pen, 
Or England breed again 
Such a King Harry !” 

This great war lyric, which beats Campbell on his own ground, 
is but one of the forms in which Drayton displays his ver- 
satility and his power. “ Nymphidia, the Court of Faerie,” is a 
delightful piece of fancy, as fresh to-day as when it was written, 
300 years ago. The language is the purest modern English, 
and Mr. Bullen has, we think, been ill advised in reprinting this 
poem and the rest of the selection in the antique spelling of the 
time. In the case of Spenser, who strove to preserve an ancient 
garb, it may be necessary to follow the old orthography ; but in 
reading Drayton, as in reading Shakespeare, we gain nothing 
from it but annoyance. An editor will of course exercise his 
discretion in the matter, and where a rhyme is lost by the use 
of modern spelling, the old should be retained. The ancient 
look of this fine selection need, however, deter no one from 
reading and enjoying a writer who is more simple in meaning 
and more musical in expression than many of our living verse- 
men, who either strive to win fame by obscurity of thought, or 
by sacrificing sense to sound. ‘No poet,” says Mr. Bullen, “is 
more thoroughly English.” This is true, and it is to his 
praise also, that like his friend and brother-poet Daniel, he is 
instinctively modest and pure in heart. He lacks perhaps 
the dignity and weightiness of thought that distinguished 
Daniel, but he has more variety and more imagination. 
Both poets, the one in his Barons’ Wars, the other in his 
History of the Civil War between the Houses of York and 








Lancaster, attempted subjects unsuitablefor poetry. Chronicles 
in verse may contain poetical incidents, but must from their 
continuity and method inevitably degenerate into prose. When 
the conception of a work cannot be imaginative, its execution 
must lack the vivida vis animi essential to the poetic life. 
Drayton is more successful in his England’s Heroical Epistles, 
in which free scope is afforded for the play of fancy. When 
Henry II. writes to fair Rosamond, when Lady Jane Grey 
writes to Lord Dudley, and Lady Geraldine to the Earl of Surrey, 
the poet is under no restraint, beyond the regard due to 
historical probability. His invention and fancy are free, and he 
is at liberty to make as much or as little use of legend and 
history as may be convenient for his purpose. Drayton’s 
success is often great, and there are few of these once popular 
Epistles that may not still be read with pleasure. They were pub- 
lished in 1597, yet in most instances they possess that ease and 
flow of rhythm which are sometimes said, though inaccurately, 
to be due in the first case to Denham. The heroic couplet has 
rarely been used with greater readiness than in the following 
lines, addressed by the Lady Geraldine to Surrey :— 
‘Till thou return, the Court I will exchange 

For some poor cottage, or some country grange, 

Where to our distaffs, as we sit and spin, 

My maid and I will tell what tales have been ; 

Our lutes unstrung shall hang upon the wall, 

Our lessons serve to wrap our tow withal ; 

And pass the night whiles winter tales we tell 

Of many things that long ago befell ; 

Or tune such homely carols as were sung 

In country sports when we ourselves were young, 

Tn pretty riddles to bewray our loves, 

In questions, purpose, or in drawing gloves. 

The noolest spirits, to virtue most inclined, 

These here in Court thy greatest want do find ; 

Others there be on which we feed our eye 

Like arras-work or such-like imagery ; 

Many of us desire Queen Kath’rine’s state, 

But very few her virtues imitate. 

Then, as Ulysses’ wife write I to thee,— 

Make no reply, bat come thyself to me.” 
Truly does Dr. Johnson say that “the poets of Elizabeth 
attained an art of modulation which was_ afterwards neglected 
or forgotten.” 


In Drayton’s verse there is a conversational ease which is 
very attractive.: Like Ben Jonson, he wrote in a pleasant, 
rhyming way about poets and poetry, and his letter on this 
subject, addressed to his ‘most dearly loved friend,” Henry 
Reynolds, is delightful for its personal confessions and interest- 
ing for its criticism. From his cradle he says he was inclined to 
noble poesy, and when a pigmy scarce ten years of age came to 
his tutor and,— 

“ Clasping my slender arms about his thigh, 
‘O my dear master, cannot you,’ (quoth I,) 
‘Make me a poet? Do it, if you can, 
And you shall see I’ll quickly be a man.’ ”’ 
The enthusiasm of the child continued up to old age, and Drayton 
may be said to have lived a life of poetry. He anticipated a 
lasting fame, and in a measure may be said to have attained 
it. In his remarks on Drayton, in Mr. Ward’s English Poets, 
Mr. Saintsbury writes,—“ It is something to have written the 
best war song in a language, its best fantastic poem, and its 
only topographical poem of real value.” He might have added 
to this praise, the assertion not likely, we think, to be contested, 
that Drayton has written one of the most tenderly beautiful 
sonnets we possess in the language. “Since there’s no help, 
come, let us kiss, and part,” is a poem too well known, let us 
hope, to need quotation in our columns. Another sonnet, 
although far less beautiful, may be quoted as worthy of 
Drayton :— 
“Dear, why should you command me to my rest, 
When now the night doth summon all to sleep ? 
Methinks this time becometh lovers best ; 
Night was ordained together friends to keep. 
How happy are all other living things, 
Which thongh the day disjoin by several 
The quiet evening yet together brings, 
And each returns unto his love at night! 
Oh! thou that art so courteous else to all, 
Why should’st thou, Night, abuse me only thus, 
That every creature to its kind dost call, 
And yet ’tis thou dost only sever us ? 
Well could I wish it would be ever day, 
If when night comes you bid me go away.” 
Mr. Bullen gives this sonnet in his Selections, which are formed 
with admirable judgment. It is a beautiful volume, beautifully 
printed, on Dutch hand-made paper, and the reader who can 
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appreciate a book that does honour—too tardily rendered—to a 
true poet, should place the work upon his shelves. We may add 
that only 155 copies have been printed, “ but the editor does not 
pledge himself not to reproduce the volume in a cheaper form, 
if he can find a publisher for it.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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Chapters in the History of English Literature, from 1509 to the 
Close of the Elizabethan Period. By Ellen Crofts. (Rivingtons.)— 
These chapters, as the writer tells us, are founded on lectures given 
at Newnham College ; and their object is to give a “ connected view of 
the so-called Elizabethan period.” In this object we think she has 
succeeded. The book is exactly what a manual onght to be, full 
without being bulky, and concise without being inaccurate. Nothing 
is easier than to sneer at manuals, but as nobody can know everything, 
manuals, in an age when knowledge increases so fast, are not only 
useful, but indispensable. If they do nothing else, they give us an 
idea of things of which we are ignorant, and help us in our search for 
further information. And so this book of Miss Crofts will afford any- 
body who may carefully study it a fair idea of the literature of great 
Elizabeth’s time, and guide those who desire to go further, in their 
choice of authors and authorities. 


Agnes Moran. By Thomas A. Pinkerton. 3 vols. (W. H. Allen and 
Co.)—This story will please its readers sufficiently well, except, 
indeed, in the catastrophe which overtakes the hero, if he about 
whose sayings and doings most is told us is to be considered the hero. 
Everard Holmwood seems to have been, on the whole, a fine fellow, 
though we are told, rather than see, that there was something wrong 
about him; and we could wish that he had been reserved for some 
better fate than to be sacrificed for a shallow and vicious creature 
suchas Helena Allingham. Apart from this, as love-stories are naught 
without cross-purposes, we are bound to be pleased with the in- 
genuity which brings two couples, after a considerable détour, to 
ultimate happiness. Agnes herself does not much interest us, but 
her brother George is quite a success. His vigour, his unworldliness, 
his hearty and unfailing optimism, are delightful. He never comes 
upon the scene but he brings with him, so to speak, a breath of fresh 
and wholesome air. But the manner of telling the tale will please, 
we think, on the whole even more than the tale itself. Shrewd observa- 
tion of nature and a certain dry humour which is genuinely entertaining 
make themselves evident throughout. Here is a morsel of comfort 
which more than one lady novelist of our acquaintance (through these 
columns) may take to herself :—“I think she is more harmless than 
is commonly supposed. She is probably in a somewhat similar posi- 
tion to that of the archbishop who confessed he had, to his knowledge, 
only made one convert. I daresay she may safely say that, after 
being hard at it all her life, she has never made any one naughty.” 
And here is an experience by which landlords might profit :—‘‘ There 
was his tenant, the butcher. who had only to point out that if it was 
not absolutely mentioned in his lease, still, it had been, in his opinion, 
implied, that when his slaughter-house required re-roofing, the land- 
lord was to do it,—to have the thing done. Bolton was unusually 
silent for days after, but in the end woke up his wife in the dead of 
night to tell her she might do as she liked, but that, for his part, he 
meant to give up chapel and go over to the Conservatives.” 

The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D., together with the Journal of a 
Tour to the Hebrides. By James Boswell, Esq. New Editions, with 
Notes and Appendices by Alexander Napier, M.A. 5 vols. (George 
Bell and Sons.) — It is fitting that the greatest literary bio- 
graphy in the language should receive all the honour that 
sound editorship and good printing can bestow upon it. Bos- 
well’s “Johnson” is a book for every period of life, and every 
mood of mind. Since the days of Shakespeare, we do not know any 
single work that displays so wide a grasp of life, so much suggestive- 
ness and humanity, so much of that practical wisdom which in- 
fluences conduct. And, then, how full it is of humour, and of the 
pathos which is never separate from humour of the highest order. 
Indeed, it would be scarcely an exaggeration to apply Steele’s 
beautiful eulogium of Lady Elizabeth Hastings to the life of Johnson; 
and to say that to know and love this book is a liberal education. 
A magnificent edition of the biography, with plates on India 
paper, has been printed by Messrs. Bell and Sons. It is a work 
for sumptuous libraries, and its size and weight give to it, per- 
haps, more dignity than usefulness. The cheaper but handsome 
edition before us, on the contrary, is suitable for all libraries and all 
readers. Mr. Napier is a careful and judicious editor. In the 
preface, after describing the various editions of Boswell’s great work, 
he explains his own purpose, which, in the first place, is to follow the 
biographer’s plan. The text is left intact, and printed chronologically, 
instead of being divided into chapters, after the fashion introduced by 
Croker ; foot-notes are inserted, but many of Croker’s are abridged or 
withdrawn as useless. Mr. Napier claims to have been loyal to 


Boswell, and to have presented the “Tour” and the “Life” as the 
author wrote and as he left them. The Biography occupies three 
volumes, the fourth contains the Journal of a Tour in the Hebrides, 
a narrative which has the twofold merit of giving a life-like picture 
of Johnson, and of the state of the Western Highlands one hundred 
and eleven years ago; and the fifth, edited by Mrs. Napier, is devoted 
to “ Johnsoniana,” a collection to which, for the first time, the “ Diary 
of Dr. Thomas Campbe!l’’ has been added. It was discovered and 
published in Sydney, in 1854, and contains several amusing passages, 
among others, the following portrait of Johnson :—‘ He has the 
aspect of an idiot, without the faintest ray of sense gleaming from 
any one feature—with the most awkward garb, and unpowdered grey 
wig on one side only of his head—he is for ever dancing the devil’s jig, 
and sometimes he makes the most drivelling effort to whistle some 
thought in his absent paroxysms.’’ We notice in the Appendix to 
Volume III. a defence of Dr. Strahan, who has been considerablyr 
abused for publishing Johnson’s “ Prayers and Meditations.” The editor 
asserts, and with justice, that he could not have done otherwise, since 
the MS. was solemnly given to him by Johnson for that purpose. In 
the fourth volume the brutal words supposed to have been called 
forth on the alleged meeting of Johnson and Adam Smith at Glasgow 
are said to be a fabrication. Sir Walter Scott tells the story on the 
authority of Professor John Millar, and the blunder in it is evident 
but it is possible the two philosophers might have met and have 
quarrelled, although they could not then have quarrelled, as stated by 
Millar, over the death of Hume, who lived nearly three years after 
Johnson’s visit to Scotland. In the prefatory notice to ‘“John- 
soniana,’ Macaulay’s view of Mrs. Piozzi is adopted. It has always 
seemed to us unjust and unreasonable. There had never been a 
strong affection between Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, and in any case that 
lady was free to marry again. She chose an Italian, a man without 
fortune,—and this seems to be the point of her offending. Piozzi,. 
however, was a gentleman, by birth and in conduct. He was a more: 
affectionate and, if some reports may be believed, a more faithful 
husband than Thrale, and he made his wife happy. She was not 
always a wise woman, and in many ways may have acted foolishly, 
but there is no reason, other than conventional, why the widow of a 
wealthy brewer should not marry a music-master, or why she should 
be accused of a want of heart because she chose a husband at the 
cost of a friend. 

The Life and Adventures of Peter Wilkins. By Robert Pallock, of 
Lincoln’s Inn. With a Preface by A. H. Bullen. (Reeves and Turner.), 
—Peter Wilkins is so old and well-known a story that any detailed criti+ 
cism of it would be superfluous. Pallock’s fame, as Mr. Bullen observes 
in his preface, is firmly established. Coleridge pronounced the work 
to be one of uncommon beauty, and it takes rank as one of the minor 
classics of our language. Yet there are doubtless many readers to 
whom the book is strange, and to them the present edition, which 
consists of two portable, well-printed volumes, may be cordially re- 
commended. It is, however, well they should know that Pallock 
wrote in an age when it was not held ill-mannered to call a spade a 
spade, and that though Peter Wilkins is as superior in morality as 
in diction to the novels of some lady writers of the period that are 
found in respectable houses, and enjoy a questionable popularity, there 
are one or two passages in the book which could not very well be 
read aloud in the presence of young people. 

Tours in Wales. By Thomas Pennant, Esq. With Notes, Preface, 
&e., by the Editor, John Rhys, M.A. (H. Humphreys, Caernarvon.) 
—This reprint, in three volumes, of Pennant’s principal work, excel- 
lently edited by the Professor of Celtic at Oxford, does no smal? 
honour to the patriotism and enterprise of the publisher. A capital 
portrait of Pennant is prefixed to the first volume, and the original 
illustrations of the first edition are very successfully reproduced. 
Pennant was one of the most industrious and observant of eighteenth- 
century writers; a good naturalist, an enthusiastic archeologist, and 
possessed by an insatiable curiosity with regard to all facts per- 
taining to the history of mankind, he was equally desirous of giving 
the results of his investigations to the world. The consequence 
was a series of works which afford a most instructive and interest- 
ing view of England, Wales, and Scotland a hundred years ago, 
and throw much light upon the condition of rural society in 
the latter years of the last century. His imagination took him 
further afield, and he projected and actually completed several 
volumes of a gigantic undertaking, which, under the titie, “ Outlines 
of the Globe,” was intended to do for the eighteenth what Reclus is 
accomplishing for the nineteenth century. The work of which the 
present volumes are a reprint was Pennant’s best performance, and 
was first published in its complete form exactly one hundred years 
ago. Professor Rhys’ notes are most valuable. In a preface, of 
which the only fault is its brevity, he attaches a meaning to the word 
“ Gwynedd,” the name of the so-called fifteen tribes of North Wales, 
which has a particular importance. He finds it to be related to the 
Irish term “fine,” a sept or clan, and translates “ gwynedd” as 
“tribedom,”—in other words, as signifying a confederacy. The 








Latinised form is Venedos, gen. Venedotis. Here we have a probable 
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explanation of the Veneti of Armorica, and the Veneti of the 
Adriatic lagoons. An appendix contains an account of these tribes, 
and also of the five royal tribes of Cambria, which must prove of 
great interest to Welshmen. But the book, as a whole, is interesting 
not to Welshmen only, but to all who care to know something of 
what a competent observer thought of rural life and scenery in one 
of the most picturesque corners of our island a century ago. An 
excellent life of Pennant is contributed, we should add, by Mr. W. 
Trevor Parkins. 

The Valley of Sorek. By Gertrude M. George. (G. Ridgway.)— 
This novel is not easy to read, a fatal fault in the matter of novels 
which the best intentions in the world, and even literary merit beyond 
the average, cannot counterbalance. Its subject, too, is one which is 
scarcely suitable to the purposes of fiction. A young man, arrested 
jn a career of carelessness and extravagance at Oxford by a reverse 
of fortune, reforms his life, and becomes the subject of strong reli- 
gious convictions. How these convictions are assailed, and how they 
are shaken, almost to overthrowing, is told in this story. The hero’s 
domestic experiences are as unhappy as his spiritual. Altogether, 
the book is depressing. The little gleam of light which the author 
allows to break upon the darkness at the end does little to cheer, 
because we feel more aversion than liking for the man whose happi- 
ness it shows us. ‘There is ability in the book, and promise for 
the future; but if Miss George is to succeed in fiction, she 
must work on very different lines. Colonel Annesley’s Daughters. 





3 vols. (F. V. White and Co.)—There is very little to be 
said about this novel. It has the merit of an easy 
style. The people talk in a natural way, if they are not very 


amusing. One of the daughters marries a man whom she does not 
love, and we think at one time that there is going to be a catastrophe, 
but all ends well. The other gets the happiness which she deserves 
certainly as much as most people, perhaps more. There are other 
happinesses and unhappinesses in the story, notably that of an Italian 
Marchesa married to a very bad husband. The story is rambling 
and loosely put together, but not unreadable.——Old Man Langston. 
By Richard Malcolm Joinston. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This is a 
tale of the Sonthern States of America, in the days when slavery was 
still an institution. There is plenty of incident in it; in fact, it is 
more than usually well furnished with surprises and such like devices 
of the novelist; and there are pictures of life drawn with much 
minuteness and care. There is no very striking effect produced, but 
a general impression of fidelity to nature. The dialect of these 
Georgia people—for Duke’s Creek, the scene of the story, is in 
Georgia—is curious; and Mr. Johnston’s own language is not with- 
out its eccentricities. ‘‘These visits operated disappointment ”’ is a 
Specimen. 

Reminiscences of Travel in Australia, America, and Egupt. By 
Richard Tangye. (Sampson Low and Co.)—These sketches are more 
amusing than edifying. Mr. Tangye has not gone beyond the beaten 
track; but he keeps his eyes open, sees what is going on, and can 
transfer to paper his observations by the help of a fairly skilful pen 
and a pencil which, we imagine, had its use been cultivated, would have 
been the superior instrument of the two. There is a little sketch, for 
instance, at the top of p. 226, ‘In the Suez Canal,’”’ which, with a 
very few strokes, gives a capital idea of the place. Some of the 
figures, too, are very spirited. 


Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and Companionage, the 
101st annual publication. (Dean and Sons.)—The present issue is 
corrected up to February 9th, and according to the preface contains 
two months’ later information than kindred works. For instance, all 
alterations necessitated by the death of Earl Grosvenor, by the eleva- 
tion of Mr. Tennyson to a barony, by the promotion of Drs. Bowman 








and Lister to baronetcies, and the knighthood of Messrs. Hamilton 
and Owen, are duly made; while still later events are noted in an 
appendix.—F rom the same publishers we have received Debrett’s 
Illustrated House of Commons and the Judicial Bench, compiled and 
corrected up to February 21st last by R. H. Mair. According to Mr. 
Mair, in the period extending from April, 1880, till February, 1884, 
“94 new Members have been elected, and 1 seated upon a scrutiny, 
2 were disqualified to sit, 1 was expelled, 36 resigned, 18 accepted 
office, 8 succeeded to peerages, 1 succeeded to a baronetcy, 1 became 
an honourable, 24 died, 3 changed constituencies, 3 were raised to 
the Peerage, 9 were promoted to baronetcies, 12 were sworn of the 
Privy Council, and upon 10 the hononr of knighthood has been con- 
ferred. Of the 51 petitions presented, 14 were dismissed, 12 were 
withdrawn, while the remainder were disposed of by adverse decisions 
against 23 sitting Members, by the disqualification of 1 Member and 
the resignation of another. The number of seats vacant on February 
21st was 14, and 132 elections had been held. The party gains 


were—Conservative 15, Liberal 5.” 


We have received the first volume of Thoughts upon the Liturgical 
Gospels, by Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D. (Rivingtons.)—Dr. 
Goulburn gives an interesting Introduction, in which he speaks of the 
history of the Sunday Gospels, and of the plan followed in selecting 
them. (It is a curious fact that five only are taken from St. Mark.) 
The “Thoughts” are, in the first place, devotional, and in the second 
expository.—Is Life worth Living ? by John Marshall Lang (Hodder 
and Stoughton), is a vigorous defence of the position of belief. We 
are sorry to see that Dr. Lang does not see in the explanatory letter 
of the author of “ Natural Religion” any reason to modify his 
criticisms on that book.—Belonging to the same series of the Theo- 
logical Library is Does God Answer Prayer ? by R. McCheyne Edgar, 
M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton.) The subject is one on which it is not 
easy to say anything new. That the pbrase ‘ Laws of Nature,” on 
which those who would answer this question in the negative strongly 
insist, contains an unwarrantable assumption, Mr. Edgar very properly 
sets forth. There are other things noteworthy in his book. Besides re- 
stating the old arguments, he treats the matter in a new light, maintain- 
ing, for instance, that the scientific spirit is itself a positive proof of the 
answer to prayer.—We have also received The Gospel of Grace, by E. 
Lindesie (Cassell and Co.)—What Think Ye of Christ? by Samue] 
Clifford (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Evolution and Natural 
Theology, by W. F. Kirby (W. Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—From 
Dawn to the Perfect Day, a selection of sermons from the MSS. of 
Dr. Alexander Raleigh (Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh).— 
Hymns and a Few Metrical Psalms, by Thomas MacKellar (Porter 
and Coates, Philadelphia).—Sermons Preached Mainly to Country 
Congregations, by the late Rev. E. Baines, M.A.; with a Preface by 
Alfred Barry, D.D., Bishop of Sydney (Macmillan and Co.) 

We have received some very exquisitely painted Easter Cards from 
L. Prang and Co., Boston, U.S., and the with flower designs it is im- 
possible to find fault, though with the more ambitious pictures of 
angels at the tomb of Christ it is quite as impossible to be satisfied. 
Messrs. L. Prang and Co. certainly make more artistic work of their 
cards than any of our English publishers, though many of the latter 
are very ingenious; but why the silk fringes? They seem to us to 
impair the effect of the beautiful paintings. 

Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. send us also some beautiful Easter 
Cards, chiefly flowers, and others containing texts embellished by 
very minute but delicate flower designs. These will make very 
welcome presents to hospitals of all kinds, as well as to individuals. 
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To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 








ONDON INTERNATIONAL and 
UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1884.—To be 
held at the CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The Directors of the Crystal Palace Company, Lon- 
don, will hold at the Crystal Palace an International 
Exhibition of Arts, Manufactures, and Scientific, 
Agricultural, and Industrial Products. The Exbibi- 
tion will be opened on St. George’s Day, April 23rd, 
1884, and will remain open for a period of at least six 
months, 

All applications to be addressed, 

GEORGE COLLINS LEVEY, 
Executive Commissioner, 
19 and 21 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C, 
G. GORDON CLEATHER, 
Manager, Crystal Palace, S.E. 


{pURHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


There will be a VACANCY in the HEAD MASTER- 
SHIP of the Cathedral School of the Dean and 
Chapter of Durham at Easter, 1884. The Head 
Master must be a Graduate of one of the English 
Universities, and in Holy Orders. 

Applications, with the names of three Referees 
should be forwarded to the CHAPTER CLERK of 
the Dean and Chapter of Durham, the College, 

‘ham, from whom all necessary information may 
obtained, on or before the 27th inst. 

March 13th, 1884. 


Office of the Spectator. 














YOUNG ARCHITECT WISHES 
to TAKE a PUPIL whose work he would 
personally direct, and if desired, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Architectural Classes at University 
College, and the Obligatory Examination of the 
Royal Intistute of British Architects,—‘*C. T,” 


COMPLETED SCHEME 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


SKITES, GODALMING (formerly 

a Charterhouse Boarding House).—C. 8. 

JERRAM, M.A., Wore. Coll, Oxon., RECEIVES 

FOURTEEN BOYS to be prepared for the Public 

Schools. Ages, Seven to Fourteen. Special care 

given to young and delicate Boys.—Reference per- 
mitted to Public School Masters and others. 








OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 





SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims: : 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases ; 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. _ 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. 


Policies indisputable. 
E. A. NEWTON, 
Actuary and Manager. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 











— =< 
Barnes (J.), Treatise of Fysshynge, 460 .......cc.ssssecesceecrnserreeeeeeeeees (Satchell) 7/6 
Brent (J.), Poetical Works of, 2 vols. cr 8vo ....... .(Kent & Co.) 10/6 
Brodie (C. F.), The Hidden Picture, 2 2 vols. er 8vo .(Remington) 21/0 
Bruton (H.), Lol eS Eee ..(8. Mullen) 4/6 
Busch (M.), Our Chanellor, 2 vols. er 8vo. .. (Macmillan) 18/0 
Butler (S.), Selections from, CP BVO ........cccecceceeeeeeen scenes cenneseneneeees (Triibner) 7/6 
Daryl (P.), Public Life in England, cr 870..........0:ccccece eeseeeeeees (Koutledge) 3.6 
Davidson (J. T.), Talks with Young Men, cr 8vo.........(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 


Farjeon (B. L.), The House with White Sh adows, 3 vols. cr 8vo ......(Tinslev) 31/6 
Foster (J. F.), The Art of Gardening, cr 8v0 ............. 
Harte (B.), Cx nlifor nian Stories, 12mo............. 
Hope (Lady), Our Gold) n Key, er 8vo . 
Jones (B.), The Divine Order, cr 8vo .. 
Kinane (Rev.), St. Joseph, 18mo_....... 6 
Lock (J. B.), A Treatise on Trigonometry, 12mo 
Lotz (H.), Sy stem of Philosophy, Part 1; Logic .... 
Lotz (H.), System of Philosophy, Part 2, Metaphy 
Louis (V.), Music and the Piino, er 8vo.......... a meres 1& Farran) 7/6 
Orris (C. F.), Fishing with a Fly, 16mo.......... ere ..(3. Low & Co.) 12 6 
Pfeiffer (E.), Rhyme of the Lady of the Rock, 12mo ...... “C. K. Paul & Co.) 36 
Sacred Books of the East, V« I. 15, The Upanishads care (Oxford Univ. Press) 10/6 
Sacred Books of the East, Vol. 21, Saddharma Pandarika pe Univ. Press) 1: 2/6 
Skinner (H. G.), The Lady of the T yn, 12mo a . K. Paul & Co.) 3/6 
Smith (M. E.), The Pity of It, 3 5 mt arst & Blackett) 316 
Tait (A.), ee to the Seven C spac hes of Asia, “8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 12,0 
Trollope (A.), An Old Man’s Love, 2 vols. 12m0 ...........4....00.0008 (Blackwood) 120 
Trollope (A.), Frau Frohmann, 12mo............. ...(Chatto & Windus) 2/9 
Trellope (F. E.), Mabel’s Progress, cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 36 
Vhudichum, Treat'se on the Chemical Constitution of the Brain ...(Bailli¢re) 10/6 
Vagaries of a ‘ PAINE DIO ss sik che scnssstepeen's (General Publis! aa! Company) 20 
Ward (W. G.), Essays on the Philosophy of Theism, 2 vols. (C. K. Panl & Co.) 21/0 
Westwood (T.), Twelve Sonnets, (Satchel!) 7.6 
Wood (J. D.), Laws of the Australian Colonies, cr 8vo......... (Ste vens & So ns) 6/0 





nm .. (Satehell) 2/0 
gd (Chatto & —— ) 20 
oe. Seeley) 2/0 
2 “7 sbister) 7/6 
“(Simp kin & Co.) 2/0 
ipheuvnveenee (Macmillan) 7/6 
(Oxford Univ. Press) 12/6 
(Oxford Univ. Press) 126 
































It is particularly requested that ail applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Evrror, but to the PusiisHer, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any Part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom .. St OS o.i.c O88 S...0.: 07 2 
Including postage to any ‘of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France,Germany ... 20 S..<c.- ae ae ere Oo? 3 
Including postage to India, China, &c. ... on Bae Be OW S inci 08 2 





HEOBALDS, WALTHAM CROSS, N (12. iio: preen 
London).—Prircipial, Rev. J. OSWALD JACKSON, assisted by Five 
Masters. Limited numbers. Uome comforts ; motherly care for delicate boys ; 
individual teaching for backward ones. Playgrouud of six acres; first-class 
honours gained at last Cambridge Local, with honours in Mathematics. 
Prosp ectuse s on application. 


Ler STED SCHOOL, ESSEX. Founded 1564. Head 











Master—Rev. D. 8S. INGRAM, M.A., Thirteenth Class‘c, 1862. 

Honours 1883-4 include Scholars p, Corpus Christi, Oxon.; the ‘ Essex” at 
Hertford; Exhibition at Wadham, and three Second-Classes ‘(two ‘first division), 
Classical T ripos, Cambridge, 

Terms in School House (owing to endowment), £43 per annum; Masters’ 
Houses, £70. 

Entrance Examination and three Junior Exhibitions, May 8 h. 





CARBOROL GH.—A Married ‘Gredunte in Onder, 20 
years’ experience in Public Schools, devotes himself to the ete and 
TRAINING of fifteen RESIDENT PUPILS, in healthiest and most beantiful 
part of scarborough. Many pirents testify to the thorough teaching and the 
pleasant surroundings of the School. Terms, 49 guineas; proportionate terms 
for holic days. — Apply, Rev. J. WILKINS, Esplanade Gardens, Scarborough. 


(IR 7 ON COLLE r RIDGE 








COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


‘The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held in June. Four SCHOLAR.- 
SHIPS will be awarded of the annual value respectively of Eighty Guineas, £60, 
£45, and not less than £40, all tenable for three years. 

Forms of entry and further information may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Miss KENSINGTON, 22 Gloucester Place, Hyde Park, London, W. Tue forms 
must be returned filled up on or before April 39th. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 
The First Female Medical Mission began in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work pe Ms A 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. he Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended dai'y. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowle dged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. w. 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, V 

















For the Safe and Orderly Keeping of A'l LETTERS and PAPERS, Manuser pt 


or Printed, use 
STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with Illustrated Catalogue of All Sizes and Prices, 
sent by PARCELS POST to Any address in the United Kingdom, on 
receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps, or Pustal Order, payable to 


HENRY STONE, *7yucr BAN BU RY. 
OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 
CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 








eS 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 


FAST COLOUR, 
From 9d 9d per yard, 


HINDLEY’S 
| WALL PAPERS AND ND CURTAIN STUFFs, 
CHINTZES.. sinpuzy ana SONS, 


| 290 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 
é “ =" 
9) “LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS, CHI 
LIBERTY” UPHOLSTERY STUFFS INT ANI = 
NOVEL IDEAS rx 
ART LADIES’ SPRING STUME 
| AND TOILETTE TaBRios 
FABRICS LIBERTY” COLOURS, 
* EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
| PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIATS, 
New Patreryxs Post FREr. | Pat Some Homes } REGENT STREET, W, 








Established upwards of Half a Century. 


WERTHEIMER, LEA & CoO., 
ENGLISH & FOREIGN PRINTERS, 


CIRCUS PLACE, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


Books, Newspapers, Magazines, Legal and Miscellaneous Printing of 
every description. Translations from and into various Langrages. 


APOLLINARIS. 








“PURE, COOLING, and 
REFRESHIN G; deserves pre- 
ference over other mineral 
waters.”—Dr. Lorinser, Im- 
perial Hos., Vienna. 


ANNUAL SALE, 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” | 10.000.000 





ROWLANDS’ The Best and Safest Preserver of the Hair; contains 
no lead, nor mineral ingredients, and can now be 
had in a 
MACASSAR GOLDEN COLOUR, 
for fair and golden-haired people and children. 
| Sizes, 3s 6d, 7s, 103 61, and 21s. Can bea sent by post 
OIL. | for 3d extra to 


| A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20 Hatton Garden, London, 





“Ts as nearly taste’ess as Cod Liver 
Oil can be.”’—Lancct 


ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ Pt en one ge the delicacy of salad 
“PERFECTED ” oul.”’— British Medical Journal, 


“ No nauseous ertctations follow after 
CoD LIVER Ol a Sold ONLY in capsuled bottles, & 


it is swallowed.”—Medical Press. 
Is 4d, 2s 6d, 43 Gd, and 9s. 


Chemists everywhere, 





“The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
—‘* LONDON MEDICAL REOORD.” 
“ Certain and Painless, Soft and Mild.” 
—Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 
“ Most Pleasant to the Palate.” 
" —Professor Von NUSSBAUM. 
J N O S The Name of the ‘* APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
A . LIMITED,” on the Label secures genuineness. 
Of ail Chemists and Mineral-Water Dealers, at 1s 6@ 
and 2s per bottle. 


HUNYADI 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


E P P $’°S8 


(Breakfast) 
Cc O G O A 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 





PREPARATIONS OF 


J 
M 0 R S 0 N S Pp E PS | N E me me oenmentet by the 
edical Profession for 
As Wine, in Bottles, at 32, 5s, and 935 ; | N DI G E S Tl 0 N. 


Lozenges, 2s 6d and 43 6d; Giobules, 2 2s, 
3s 6d, and 63 6d; and Powder, i in 1 oz. Bottles, at 4s ea 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


The popularity Pepsine has acquired as almost a specific for chronic dyspepsia, 
indigestion, &c., is due to the fact that it is the nearest possible production of the 
active principle of the gastric juice of the stomach. Unfortunately, like all other in- 
ventions of a like nature, Pepsine has been not slightly discredited by the spurious 
manufactures that have been issu-d from time to time; it is therefore necessary 
as a guarantee of its efficacy to see that each bottle bears the maker’s name, 


MORSON & SON, fenthomplon Row, Russell Square, London. 


SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


ee ADAPTED SPECTACLES are the cause 

of most cases of blindness and defective vision. Mr. H. LAURANUE, F.8.S., 
Oculist Optician, 1a OLD BOND STREET, has made the Adaptation of Spectacles 
his especial and sule study for upwards of 30 years, Sir JULIUS BENEDICT 
writes:—‘I have tried the principal Opticians in London .withont suceess, bat 
the spectacles you have adapted suit wimirably. The clearness of your glasses, 
as compared with others, is really at he Similar testimonvius from Earl 
Lindsay, F. D. Dixon Hartland, Esq., M.P., Thomas Cook, Esa., t:e well-known 
Tourist Agent, &c. —Pamphlet containing valuable suggestions, post free. 
City Branches—6 POULTRY, and 22 FENCHURUCH STREET. 
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HIBBERT LECTURE, 1884.— 
-" COURSE of SIX LECTURES on ‘The 
RIGIN and GROWTH of RELIGION, as ILLUS- 
CRATED by the ANCIENT RELIGIONS of MEXICO 
and PERU,” will be delivered in the French language 
Professor ALBERT REVILLE, of the College de 
France, at ST. GEORGE’S HALL, Jangpene Place, 
on the following davs, viz.: — MONDAY, 2lst, 
WEDNESDAY, 23rd, MONDAY, 28th, and WEDNES- 
DAY, 30th April, and MONDAY, 5th, and WEDNES- 
DAY, 7th May, at5p.m. Admission to the Course 
f Lectures will be by ticket, withont payment. 
Persons desirous of attending the Lectures are 
requested to send their Names and Addresses to 
Messrs. WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C., not later than April 
12th, and as soon as possible after that date tickets 
qill be issved to as many persons as the Hall will 
same Course of Lectures will also be delivered 
by Profescor REVILLE at Uxford, in the New Ex- 
amination Schools, at 430 p.m., on each of the follow- 
ing days, viz. :—TUESDAY, 22nd, FRIDAY, 25th, 
and TUESDAY, 29th April,and FRIDAY, 2nd, TUES- 
DAY, 6th, and os 9th ae ——— to the 

r ur:e will be free, without ticket. 

— PERCY LAWFORD, 

Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees. 


EEDS GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.— 
A MISTRESS will shortly be appointed to give 
INSTRUCTION in DRAWING and PAINTING in 
this School after Easter next. She will be expected 
to attend the School from two to four p.m. for five 
days a week. Salary, £100 a year. Candidates are 
requested to send in their applications, addressed to 
the SECRETARY, Girls’ High School, Leeds, 


ANTED, a FRENCHMAN 
(Parisian), as TUTOR, to reside in the 
house, to instruct Two or Three Pupils in the country, 
for about six months, ia the French Language, 
Mathematics, &. Must not be under 30 years of ay», 
and highest references absolutely necessary.—Apply, 
stating terms, to “C. B.,” care of Messrs. H. 
SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 36 Piccadilly, 
London, W. 


IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Head Mistress.—Miss STOCKER. 

Funds to the amount of £410 per annum available 
for Scholarships at the Universities. School F.es, 12 
and 15 guineas per annum. Boarding-house, 11 
Highfield, Manningham ; Principal, Miss SHAKPE. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
ELSTREE, HERTS.—FOUR JUNIOR PLATT 
SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of £30 for three 
years, will be competed for on May 6th and 7th. Open 
to Boys under 15. For details as to Junior and Senior 
Platt Scholarships and Exbibitions, apply to the Rev. 
J. KENNEDY, M.A., Head Master. 


HE EXPERIENCED MASTER of 

a PREPARATORY SCHOOL will receive a few 

BOYS, BETWEEN SIX and EIGHT YEARS of age, 

to teach with his own son, aged 64 years.— Address, 
R. 8. LEA, Oakfield, near Rugby. 


ADLEY COLLEG E— 

ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS 

of £50, one of £30, one of £20, on June 20th. For 

Boys under 14 on January Ist, 1884.—For further 

rticulars, apply the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley 
Ballege, Abingdon 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, Eight £10, Four 

£20. Election, third Tnesday in May.—Apply to 
the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 

—A Lady in the SOUTH of ENGLAND has 

TWO VACANCIES in her School for Little Boys. 
Terms moderate. Individual care. 

An INVALID BOY or YOUTH can be received. 
Situation very healthy; in the country near the sea; 
house in its own grounds.—Address, ‘‘ J. A.,”’ care of 
aot and CO., Advertising Agents, Finch Lane, 

ornhill. 


CHORNE COLLEGH, 
WINSLOW, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
A Church of England School for one hundred Sons 
of Clergymen, Army and Navy Men, and the like. 
Thirty gumeas per annum; Entrance Fee, five 


gu ; 
SUMMER TERM COMMENCES MAY 8. 
8S. B. JAMES, D.D., Warden. 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, 

near LEICESTER. 

e SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on FRIDAY, 
April 25th. 

@ Misses FRANKLIN RECEIVE BOYS from 
seven to fourteen years of age to PREPARE for the 
Public Schools. They are assisted by three resident, 
besides visiting Masters. The Classics are taught by 
W. B, Taylor, Esq., M.A., late Scholar of Br 
College, Oxford.—Reference is kindly permitted to 
the Right Hon. A. J. Mundella, M.P., and to the 
Right Hon. Sir John Mellor. 


ELECTRICITY and TELEGRAPHY. 
MBLEDON OOL. — Head 
Masters: Rev. CHARLES J. WYNNE, M.A. 

Jesus College, Oxford; Rev. J. M. EUSTACE, M.A., 
St. John’s College. 

e education is sound and thorough, and adapted 
tothe requirements of the present day. The school 
register contains a list of successes for Woolwich, 
Sandhurst, the Universities, India Civil and other 
Competitive Examinations. 

A Bpecial Class is now formed for Practical 
Instruction in ELECTRICITY and TELEGRAPHY, 
under the charge of a practical Electrical Engineer. 

fereuces with respect to this Class are specially 
permitted to Sir J. W. BAZALGETTE, C.B., Metro- 
politan Board of Works; W. H. PREECK, mt 

-R.S., Electrician to H.M’s. Post Office; H. C. 

RDE, Esq., Wimbledon; CLAUDE WEBSTER, 
Esq., Atheneum Club, 8.W. 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE 
NORTH WALES. 


of 





Applications are invited for the CHAIRS of 
(a) History, EneGtish LanGguaGr, AND LITERA- 
TURE. 
(b) Logic, PHrLosopny, AnD PoritrcaL Economy, 
(c) CHEMISTRY AND GEOLOGY, 
(d) Cuassics. 
(e) MatHEmATICS, PURE AND APPLIED. 
(f) Puysics, 

The stipend of the Professor in each case will be 
£350 per annum; and, in addition to the regular 
stipend, one-third of the class-fees and a share of one- 
third of the total fees, the total stipend being 
guarantecd at not less than £400. 

Applications are also invited for the office of 
PRINCIPAL. The stipend of the Principal will be 
£400 per annum. He will also be required to fill one 
of the Professors’ Chairs, and will, in addition to his 
stipend as Principal, receive as a Professor a stipend 
guaranteed not to fall short of £400 per annum. 

In regard to the Principalship and the Professor- 
ships, it is particalarly requested that no canvassing 
by or for candidates should be attempted, as being 
likely to prejudice rather than to further the interests 
of the Candidates. : 

Candidates are requested to send to the under. 
signed at least 35 copies of their Testimonials, in 
order that every member of the Council may be 
furnished with a copy. 

Applications with Testimonials to be forwarded as 
soon as possible, and not later than April 15th, 1884, to 

W. CADWALADR DAVIES, 
Secretary and Registrar. 


Bangor, March 10th, 1884. 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 

i COLLEGE. 

The instruction given is arranged to fit an Engineer 
for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. 
Sixty Students will be admitted in September next. 
Age, over 17 and under 21. For competition among 
them the Secretary of State will offer Thirteen 
Appointments in the Indian Public Works Depart- 
ment, and Two in the Indian Telegraph Depart- 
ment. The College Prospectus gives full particulars. 

Apply to the Secretary, Royal Indian Engineering 
College, Cooper’s Hill, Staines. 


UTIN, near LUBECK, GERMANY. 

—A WIDOW LADY and her Daughter wish to 
RECEIVE a LIMITED NUMBER of BOARDERS. 
Comfortable German home and family life. First- 
class educational advantages fer young ladies. 
Healthy situati n in very pretty country. Easy 
access by rail. Terms, £50 per annum. Direct for 
prospectus to Fran META HELLWAG, Schloss- 
strasse, Eutin; or to Referee:, Rev. Dr. Ruperti, 
Ecclesiastical Counsellor, E:tin; Herr Von 
Wedderkop, Chamberlain to the (rand Duke of 
Oldenburg, Eutin; Rev. T. A. Bnns, Everley, 
Reigate; Miss Starklof, Swansfield House, Alnwick, 


OIRA re 








COLLEGE, 
BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH, 
HIGH-CLASS LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH. 
The house is spacious and stands in its own grounds. 
Prospectuses on application. 


RT NEEDLEWORK, of all kinds, 


traced and commenced, or finished. Designs 
to order. Price List forwarded on application to Miss 
PASSAVANT, 54 Albion Street, Leeds. 


HE  ILFRACOM 





ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, 
with the mi'd winter climate of Western Devon. 
looms facing south, overlooking the Hotel gardens, 
specially fitted for winter use. Reduced tariff from 
—! lst.—Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, 
jevon. 


OURNEMOUTH.—CRANBOURNE 
BOARDING HOUSE, Within a few minutes’ 
walk of sea and churches; overlooking the Winter 


Garden. 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be .ent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and ©9., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W 











|Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: Sydney, 
| Melbourne, Christchurch, N.Z. 


FRY’S -RyRy’s CARACAS COCOA. 
} **A most delicious and valuable 
| article.’’—Standard. _ om 

_____ PURE COCOA ONLY. eam 
cocoa! RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


* Strictly pure.” —W. W. Stoddart, 
F.I.C., F.C.8., City Analyst, Bristol. 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 
NOTHER CURE of BRONCHITIS, 
COUGH, and COLD (this week), by Dr. 
LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—Mrs. Shepherd, 
19 South St. David Street, Edinburgh, writes :— 
“ March 17, 1884. I have always recommended Dr. 
Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers to my friends for bron- 
chitis, coughs, and colds, and received as grateful 
thanks as though I had compounded them.’ They 
instantly relieve and rapidly cure asthma, consump- 
tion, bronchitis, coughs, colds, shortness of breath, 
phlegm, pains in the chest, rhenmatism,—and taste 
leasantly. Sold at 1s 14d., and 2s 9c., per box, by all 
ruggists. 








AIRO. — WANTED, TUTOR or 


GOVERNESS. Boy and Girl. Moderate 
salary. Also USEFUL MA1D.—Qualifications, age, 
with photograph, to Mrs. SHELDON AMOS, 18 
Endsleigh Gardens, Euston Square. 


Qj HEPFIELD CORPORATION 
STOCK. 





THREE AND A HALF PER CENT. 





The Council of the Borough of Sheffield continue to 
Receive Tenders for the above. 


For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Registrar, Mr. 
BENJAMIN JONES, Bridge Street, Sheffield. 


IDDLESBROUGH CORPORA- 

TION.—ISSUE of DEBENTURE STOCK.— 

£200,000, at 3} percent. interest per annum ; redeem- 
able at par, January Ist, 1909, 

Loans received for five years and upwards, at 3} 
per cent. per annum. Loans received subject to six 
months’ notice at 3} per cent. per annum. Pro- 
spectuses and and further particulars may be obtained 
by applying to the BOROUGH ACCOUNTANT, 
Middlesbrough. 











UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


Paid-up Capital ... pret £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund pa por aaa £940,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


TF\HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
_ and GLOBE FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE 

COMPANY. Established 1836. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—AIl descriptions of Life 

Insurance and Annuities at moderate rates. 
PARTICIPATING POLICIES under new Table 

payable at fixed age or previous death. 

Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Lady Day 
should be paid within 15 days therefrom, 
OrFIces. 

Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Newcastle. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal for Fire and 

Life Insurance and Annuities may be obtained at the 

Company’s Offices, or from any of its Agents. Appli- 

cations for agencies invited. 

London Offices : Cornhill, and Charing Cross. 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed pa saa «+. £2,500,000 








Capital Paid up... <n <a pe «+ 250,000 

Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders exceeds pale aa «- 809,000 

Other Funds ... 953,000 


Tota. INVESTED Funps Upwarps oF Two MILLIoNs. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,077,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 





64 CORNHILL. 
ERILS ABOUND on EVERYSIDE! 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS of all KIND3,—on LAND or WATER, 


AND HAS 
THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 
AND PAYs YEARLY 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Company. 
CHAIRMAN ... ... Harvie M. Farquuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Eno Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 
OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





HNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EsTaBLISHED 1782, , i 
Insurances against Loss by Fire aud Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. 
9 JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRKBECK BAN K— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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ITALIAN 


SILK 


COVERLETS, 


AND DRAPERIES. 
A NEW HAND-WOVEN ARTICLE in ALGERIAN and ORIENTAL COLOURINGS. 


Charming for Portiéres, Curtains, and all Decorative Purposes. 
Sizes, 75 inches x 59 inches ............ se.e 123 6d each. 


» 82 ” x 76 ” 


igenmeay sesdeweesw MEGBHOR xy 





DEBENHAM and 


FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, London, W. 





IN CONSEQUENCE 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


OF IMITATIONS OF 


SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the 


fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS. 


es Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 











ASK 


LIEBIG COMPA 


FOR 


NY’S 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat, 


N.B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
Kingdom, 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 








ALL WHO 





SUFFER 


FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR 


'S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d abottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





HE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 


James’s Square, S.W. 
PrEsIDENT—LORD HOUGHTON. 
VicE- PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
Lord TENNYSON. 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Earl ef ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 100,000 Vulumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, iv various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year without eutrance fee, or 
2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 


Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to | 


town members. Reading-rooms open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue, 1875, price 16s; to 
Members, 12s. Supplement (1875-1880), price 53; 
to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on AS 





THMA and | 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
| WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
| fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
| in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
| Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
| Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
| their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
| London, W.C. 


FISHER’S 
| GLADSTONE BAG. 





CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 
FISHER, 188 STRAND. 





BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Su 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By RoBEeRT 
G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.8., &., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendi-h Square, London, 


London: ©. MitcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, | 


Fleet Street. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and} 
PILLS.— Diseases OF WOMEN. — Medical | 
science in all ages has been directed to alleviate the | 


many maladies incident to females, but Professor 
Holloway, by diligent study and attentive observation, 
was induced to believe that Nature had provided a 
remedy for these special disease. After vast research 
he succeeded in comy ounding his celebra‘ed Pills and 
Ointment, which embody the principle naturally 
designed fur the relicf and cure of disorders peculiar 
to women of all ages and constitutions, whether 
residing in warm or cold climates, hey have re- 
peatedly coriected disordered functions which had 
defied the usual drugs prescribed by medical men, 
and with the still more satisfactory result that the 
malady has men completely and permanently 
removed. 





| BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


THE GREAT REMEDY 

FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
| The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
| cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
| use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, 
Established Sixty Years, 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa'ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by ali! Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 6s, aud 11s. 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 














THE NEW NOVELs, 


NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


The PITY of IT. By Mrs. M. RE. 


Smitu, Author of “ Tit for Tat,” &,. 3 vols 


DAWN. By H. Rider Haggard, 


3 vols, 


A BEGGAR on HORSEBACK. 


By Mrs. Power O’Donocuve, Auth “ i 
on Horseback,’’ &c. 3 vols. or of “ Ladies 


TO HAVE and TO HOLD. 8B 


SaraH StTREDDER, Author of “ Th y 
Year,” &c. 3 vols, + re 


OMNIA VANITAS : 
Society. 1 vol., 10s 6d, 8 . pale of 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 





Now rea'y, sma'l crown 8vo, price 35 6d. 
MRS, PFEIFFER’S NEW WORK. 
THE RHYME OF THE LADY oF 
THE ROCK: 
A POEM IN BALLAD FORM. 
The Verse has a Prose Setting. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO.,, 
1 Paternoster Square, E.C, 








Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 103 6d, 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN 
BRENT, F.S.A. 

A NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 








KENT and CO., Publishers, 





DEBRETT for 188}, comprising succinct description 
of Predece:sors of Pee.s and interesting Historical 
Data. It is the only Volume that gives the Bio- 
graphies and Addresses of Companions of the various 
Orders, and of the Cullateral Branches of Peers and 
Baronets. 

EBRETT’S PEERAGE, 
BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, and COM. 

PANIONAGE for 1884. Personally Revised by the: 

Nobility. Prices—Rvyal Edition, 1 vol., gilt edges, 

31s 6d; Library Edition, 2 vols., cloth, 163 each, 
London: Dean and Son, 160a Fleet Street, E.C. 





HE TOPS of the MOUNTAINS.. 


Genesis viii. 5. Price 3s 61. 
REMINGTON and Co., 18 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. 





Now ready, price 6d ; post free, 9d. 
MAY d 


id 
CO.’S_ PRESS. 


° an 
C, MANUAL for 1884, containing particulars of 
all Newspapers, Magazines, Periodicals, &., published 
in the United Kingdom, corrected up to latest date. 
General Advertising Offices, 78 Gracechurch Street, 
London, E.C. 


On March 26 h (Sixpence), NEW SERIES, No. 10. 
_ CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
APRIL. 

ConTENTS. 

MARGERY OF QueTHER. By the Au‘hor of “John 
Herring.” Part I. Ilu-trated by Harry Furniss. 

Some Literary RECOLLECTIONS.—V. 

THE Giant's Rose. By the Author of “ Vice Versa.” 
Chap. 30. The Way of Trausgressors.—Caap. 31. 
Agas.—Chap. 32. At Wastwater. With LIllustra- 
tions by W. Ralston. 

CoNTRASTED JOURNEYS. 

TUNES. 

Tozer’s. Illustrated by G. Du Maurier. 

London: Smiru, ELDER, and Oo., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Ready on the 24th int., price 6d. 
| aaa — No. 18, 
A a 


ConTENTS. 
Jack's CouRTSHIP: A SAILOR S YARN OF LOVE AND 
SHipwreck. By W. Clark Russell. Cuaps, 17-19. 
A New Tueory oF Sun-Spors. Bv R. A. Proctor. 
STEEPLE-CHASING. By Alfred KE, T. Watson. 
A Map Parson. By Julian Sturgis. 
Tue Macreaby Riot in New York. By W. C.. 
Miller. 
A PILGRIMAGE TO SELBORNE. By T. E Kebbel. 
Mapam. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps, 16-20. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co, 


HE PROBLEM of MINORITY 
REPRESENTATION SOLVED by the Plan ot 





a PROPORTIONAL PARLIAMENTARY VOTE.. 


By James Rivge, M.D, B.8., B.A., B.Sc. Lond.. 
Price 2d. Published by J. H. Meyers, Enfield; and 
W. Kent and Co., London, 


HE JOURNAL of INDIAN ART.— 

See the BUILDEK for this week (price 4d, by 

post, 44d; Annual Subscription, 19s); also Illustra- 
tions of Warehouse Architecture; Details from Tin- 
tern Abbey ; Window, SS. Giovanni e Paolo, Venice (be- 
lieved to be the only published Illustration) American 
Constructive Details, Ne. 1—Articles on History of 
the Ra‘lway System in France—Pictures for the 
Paris Salon—Mr. Poynter’s (Royal Academy) Lectures 
on Sculpture—Latin Legends cn and over Lintels, &.. 
—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 
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MESSRS. 
WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





NEW NOVEL by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
This day is pub‘ished. 


AN OLD MANS LOVE 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
¥ vols. crown 8+0, 12s, 


‘al i st attaches to this Work, as being the 
. Ree a rel left in a complete form by the late 
Mr. Anthony Trollope. 








This day is published.—Second EJition. 


An AUTOBIOGRAPHY by ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE, 2 vols. post 8vo, with Portrait, 
price 21s. 

“Tt isa fine manly character that comes out of the 
wenn his life, and nobody will read it without feel- 
ing that he knows the writer, ani, knowing him 
better, that he values him with increased regard.”— 
Atheneum. ; ; 

“Since Mr. Trevelyan told the story of his uncle’s 
life, there has been published in England no more 
genuine or interesting record of a literary career than 
that unfolded in these volumes.”—Saturday Review, 


This day is publizhed.—Second Edition. 


ESSAYS by GEORGE ELIOT, and 
LEAVES from a NOTE-BUOK. Post 8vo, 10s 6u. 


This day is published. 
GRANITE CRAGS. By C. F. Gordon- 


omminc, Author of “Fire Fountans,” A 
iady's Cinise in a French Mau-of-War,’’ “ At 
Home in F ji,’ &c. Illustrated with Eight 
Engravings, 8.0, 16s. 


“ Miss Cumming possesses a rare facility for invest- 
ing sketches of travels w.th interest, and it is enough 
to say of her latest contribution to descriptive litera- 
ture, that it is worthy of her reputation.’’—Globe. 

“This pleasant book......We put down the book 
hoping that this abrnpt end muy augur the speedy 
appearance of another volumes as amusing and 
instructive as ‘Granite Urags.’ The photo-engravings 
are not the least attractive part of the book.’’-—Pull 
Mall Gazette. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; 
or, the Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East 
Angla. By G. CuristorHER Davies, Author of 
“The ‘Swan’ and her Crew.” — Illu-tiated with 
Twelve full-page Plates. Post 8vo, 14s, 


“* His book is full of pleasant reading, even for those 
to whom nature has denied all Jove for fishing and 
amateur yachting......It will be welcomed everywhere 
by all who can relish healthy writing upon healthy 
topic. We recommend it unreservedly, but hid 
almost forgotten to say that it is adorned with twelve 
admirable iilustratious.’’—Spectator, 

“He has produced a book which will please all 
lovers of singular scenery, all boating men, all 
naturalists, all wLo louk on nature with a poetic 
eye.”’—Academy. 

“Tt is doubtless the handsomest as well as the 
most interesting of all d scriptions of the Broads, 
and will preserve the memory of a parad.se for 
naturalists aud sportsmen.’’—Land and Water, 


WORKS ON GARDENING. 
HANDY BOOK of the FLOWER. 


GARDEN ; being Pract'cal Directions for the 
Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement of Plants 
in Flower Gardens all the year round. Embrac- 
ing all Classes of Gardens, from the largest tothe 
smallest. With Engraved and Coloured Plans, 
illustrative of the various systems of grouping 
in Beds and Borders. By Davip THOMSON, 
Gardener to his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, 
K.G., at Drumlanrig. A New and Enlarged Edi- 
tion, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HANDY-BOOK of FRUIT CULTURE 
UNDER GLASS By the Same. Second Edition, 
revised andenlarged. Illustrated with numerous 
Engravings. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


CULTIVATED PLANTS: THEIR 
PROPAGATION and IMPROVEMENT. By F. 
W. Boursiper, Author of “Domestic Floricul- 
ture,” &. With 191 Engravings, and Index. 
Crown 8yo, pp. 630, 12s 6d. 


DOMESTIC FLORICULTURE, WIN- 
DOW-GARDENING, and FLORAL DECORA. 
TIONS. Being Directious for the Propa tion, 
Culture, and Arraugement of Plants and Flowers 
as Domestic Ornaments. By the SAME. Crown 
8vo, with upwards of 200 lilustrations on Wood. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged, 73 6d, 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By S§. 
ReyNoLps Hoe. W.th a Coloured Frontispiece 
by the Hon. Mrs. Francklin. Seventh Edition, 
revised, 73 64, 


WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, 





Will be ready immediately, with Original Portraits, 8vo, 13s, 


MEMOIRS of LIFE and WORK. By 


J. B. Wittiams, M.D., F.R.S., Phys‘cian Extraordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


Charles 








London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Now ready. feap 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d each. 


FLORENCE. VENI O E. 
By Avevustus J. C. Hare, Author of “ Walks in Rome,” “‘ Days near Rome,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “A LINCOLNSHIRE HEROINE.’” 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


MEADOW SWEET; or, the Wooing of Iphis. 


A Pastoral. By Epwin WHELPpTON, Author of ‘‘ A Lincolnshire Heroine.”’ 
“Mr. Whelpton has admirably caught the spirit as well as the detail of bneolic life....... Tphis 
Cowlamb makes an excell. nt heroine; and the deviations of her woving, with her ultimate happiness, are 
w. rth following by the reader.’’—Acadimy. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Medium 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


GLOSSARY of TERMS and PHRASES. Edited 


by Rev. H. PERCY SMITH, M.A., assisted by the Rev. Sir GEORGE W. COX, Bart., M.A., the Rev. 
rie ws M.A., C. A, M. FENNELL, M.A., Colonel W. PATERSON, the Rev. C. P. MILNER, 
aud others, 

The SATURDAY REVIEW says:—“ There are on every page a great number of words which it is no 
shame for the best educated not to know, because they belong to techuical, not literary, language. We 
— in short, that almost everything which can be reasonably expected to be found in a d.ctionary will be 

ound here.” 

The SPECTATOR says :—“ The utility of the book is manifest ; that it is done by competent hands we do 
not doubt. The reputation of the writers is sufficient guarantee, and all our examination of the items has 
tended to confirm the belief. The scho!arship in particular, s) geuerally deficient in books of this kind, is: 
exact.” 

The ACADEMY says :—‘* An immense deal of trouble has been bestowed on its preparation, both in 
collecting information and in condensing itfor use. In one sense it way almost be called aa origiual work, and 


not a u ere compilation.” 
London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





Now ready, with Portrait, large post 8vo, 7s 61. 
DIVINE ORDE R, 
And Other Sermons and Addresses. 
By the late THOMAS JONES. 


THE 


Edited by BRYNMOR JONES, LL.B., with Introduction by ROBERT BROWNING. 


‘It was a fancy of mine that a younger Carly'e might, sharing ‘he same convictions, have spoken so, even 
have looked so ; but the clear-cut Celtic features, the lips o mpressed as with the retention of a discovered 
prize in thought or feeling, the triumph of the eyes, brimful of conviction and confidence—these, no less 


than the fervency of faith and hope, were the orator’s own.” —Extract f:0m Mr. Browning’s Introduction, 


WM. ISBISTER, Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 





ENGLAND THROUGH FRENCH GLASSES. 





In crown 8vo, paper cover, 2s 61; cloth, 35 6. 


PUBLIC LIFE IN ENGLAND. 
By PHILIPPE DARYL. 


Translated by HENRY FRITH, and revised by the Author, 


** One of the ablest of the books by Frenchmen about England. Superior in rea] merit to ‘John Bull et. 
son Ile.’’’—Atheneum, February 2nd, 1884. 


* This clever book...... M. Philippe Daryl has lived ten years in our country, and understands its language 
perfectly. He has, moreover, the gift, rare among his countrymen, of seeing men and things amongst us for 
the most part from a correct point of view...... Altogether this book is well worth reading.’’—Morning Post, 
Fetruary 7th, 1884, 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 





AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES. 


THE WONDERFUL AND UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS OF THESE WATCHES OVER ALL OTHERS 
SUBMITTED FOR COMPETITION AT THE PHILADELPHIA, PARIS, AND SYDNEY EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER WITH THE OFFICIAL RECOGNITION OF THEIR MERITS RECEIVED FROM 
GOVERNMENTS AND IMPORTANT CORPORATIONS, AND NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL CLASSES, STAMP THEM 
AS UNEQUALLED. 

AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Crystal Glase, £3 33, 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 33, 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s, 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, 


AGENT FOR THE WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
67 REGENT STREET, NEXT DOOR TO THE ST. JAMES’S HALL. 





EDINBURGH and LONDON, 





The New Illustrated Price List Post-free, 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 
FFREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, the 


LIFE of. Chiefly told in his Own Le'ters. Edited by his Son, 
FREDERICK Maurice, With 2 Portraits, 2 vols, demy 8vo, 36s. 


DR. MORITZ BUSCH’S NEW WORK on PRINCE BISMARCK. 


QUR CHANCELLOR, Sketches for a 


Historical Picture, by Moritz Buscu. Translated from the German b 
Wittiam Beatty Krneston, Author of ‘‘ William I., German Emperor,” 
“The Battle cf Berlin.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 1 


A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


BETHESDA, By Barbara Elbon. 3 vols, 


crown 8yvo, 31s 6d. 


POETRY of MODERN GREECE. 


Specimens and Extracts. Translated by FLoRENCE McPHERSON. Feap. 
8vo, 5s. 


By Rev. Professor MILLIGAN, 


(THE RESURRECTION of OUR LORD. 


The Croall Lecture for 1879-80. By Witu1am MiLuiGan, D.D., Professor 
of Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University of Aberdeen. New 
and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 53. 


HUGH CONWAY, the Author of “Called Back,” 
contributes a short Story to THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE, for APRIL. 














PRICE SIXPENCE; BY POST, EIGHTPENCE, 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 
1. i LIZARD LIGHTS by NIGHT. From a Drawing by C. 
Narier Hemy. (Frontispiece.) 
2. HANGES at CHARING CROSS. By Austin Dopson. With 
Illustrations. 


3. N UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY through CORNWALL. 
(To be continued.) By the AurHor of “‘ JoHN Hairax, GENTLEMAN.” 
With Illustrations by C. Narrer HEmy. 


4. i ioe BELFRY of BRUGES. By Rose G. Kinestey. With 
Illustrations. 

5. HERALD of SPRING: a Poem. By Watter Crane. With 
Illustrations by the Author. 


6. \ en VARGAS: a Mystery. By Hucu Conway. 








7. ee a Poem. By “H. A. H.” 
8. H™. IBECAMEa WAR CORRESPONDENT. By ArcHIBALD 


Forbes. 


9. HE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. By Cuartorre M. 
Yonex, Chaps. 14-15. (To be continued.) 


eee INITIAL LETTERS, &c. 





To MEET the REQUIREMENTS of the NBW CODE. 


‘THE SHORTER GLOBE READERS. A 


New Series of Reading Books for Standards I.to VI. Edited by A. F. 
Morison, sometime English Master in the Aberdeen Grammar School. 










Primer I. . 48 pp. . . 3d. | Standard III. ...... 178 pp. ......... 1s Od. 
Primer II.. . 48 pp. . 3d. | Standard IV, ...... 182 pp. ......... 18 Od. 
Standard I. .. 92 pp. . . 6d, | Standard V.......... 216 pp. 1s 3d, 
Standard IT.......... er 9d. | Standard VI. ...... 228 PP. .....000 1s 61. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Subscription, One Guinea per Annum, and upwards, 
According to the Number of Volumes required. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 





Prospectuses Postage Free on Application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Oxford St. ; 


281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 


Price 2s 6d each. 
lai ia for BI N DIN G 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





a 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW List. 
UNDER FOURTEEN FLAGS. The Life 


and Adventures of Brigaiier-General McIVER, Soldier of F, 
Captain W. D. L’Estraner. With Portrait of General ange | wa 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 21s, [This day. - 


AMONG the CLODS: Phases of Farm Life, 


By a Town Mouse. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s 6d. (March 26th, 


ON the EMBANKMENT. By Ricuagp 


Dow tina, Author of ‘‘ The Last Call.”” Price 1s. 


NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS, AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


The MARCH of LOYALTY. By Lenny 


McOtintocg, Author of “ A Boycotted Household.” 5 vols. [This day. 


The HOUSE of WHITE SHADOWS. By 


B, L. Farsxeon, Author of ‘ Grif,’ ‘‘ Joshua Marvel,” &. 


The WILD WARRINGTONS: a Family 


History. By Arnotp Gray. 3 vols. 


The LAST CALL. By Ricuarp Downine 
Author of “‘ The Weird Sister:,’’ &e, 3 vols. 


A melodrama produced with a good deal of effect and with a wild force which 
for a time suceeds in fascinating......He writes with a sort of ungovernable energy 
which carries the realer with him.”—Atheneum, 


TWO BAD BLUE EYES. By Rita. Second 


Edition. $3 vols. 
One of the best novels of the season.” —Court Journal. 


DARK ROSALEEN. By E. O’Sura Dittoy. 


8 vols. 


Full of adventure and excitement.”—Atheneum. 
“A remarkably strong novel. It is full of dramatic situations."—Echo, 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE, for APRIL, will 


contain :—SALLY (continued).—PLANT-HUNTING in the CENTRAL 
PYRENEES (continued). —SENTIMENTAL JOURNEYS in LONDON 
(continned).—RICHARDSON’S BOOTH.—SKETCHES by the WAYSIDE.— 
A NEW IDEA.—Complete Ta'es, &c. 





New and Cheaper Edition, ready this day, of the Popular Novel, 


PRETTY MISS NEVILLE. By the Author 
of “ Proper Pride.”’ Cloth gilt, 53. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 





THE SOCIALIST AGITATION. 


cee 


Next week, post 8vo, 6s. 


PROPERTY AND PROGRESS; 
Or, Facts against Fallacies. 


A Reprint of Three Articles from the Quarterly Review, containing a brief Enquiry 
into Contemporary Social Agitation in England. 


By W. H. MALLOOK. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


T H &E L IN K. 
New Light on Old Paths. 


EDITED BY 
BM. MARSHALL 


Now ready, No. 1, February, 1884, price 1s. 


“The Link” isa monthly magazine, designed for the entertainment of the home, 
and for the instruction and amusement of both young and old. Each number 
will contain :—Fiction in the shape of short stories or long serials, by well-known 
authors; articles by eminent writers on the current topics of the day, political, 
social, and scientific, as well as reviews and criticisms of books, both English and 
foreign; st dies in history and biography, and records of travel. 


CoNTENTS FOR APRIL, 
The BARONESS BRAVURA. 
JOHN MORLEY, M.P. 
The PRIEST’S ATONEMENT. ‘ : 
GHOSTS, DREAMS, APPARITIONS, and PREMONITIONS, Their Possible 
Explanation. 
PIET VAN RHYN. 
The TREE of TEN THOUSAND IMAGES. 
WITHIN the RING. : ; ‘ 
REVIEWS:—Fifty Years of Concessions to Ireland.—Without God: Natural 
Science and Natural Ethics. 





London: ELLIOI STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, price 63, post free. 


THE GOSPEL OF DIVINE HUMANITY. 


A Reconsideration of Christian Doctrine in the Light of a Central Principle. 





London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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GEORGE BELL AND SONS 
vs ¥. 


Now ready, demy 8v0, : he £3. pneu ‘ F 
ce-parer Edition, to range with “ Fielding’ anc nackeray,” with 

Pr aap ge paper, imp. 8vo, 5 vols., £10 103. (104 Copies printed, only a 

few now left.) 

The LIFE of SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. Together 
with the JOURNAL of a TOUR to the HEBRIDES. By Jamrs Be SWELL, 
Esq. New Editions, with Ne Ss and Appendices. By ALEXANDER NAPIER, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Vicar of Hoikbam, Editor of the Cambridge 
Edit'on of the Theological Works of Barrow. 

In this Edition the Text has been carefully revised, with the purpose of pre=ent- 
ing it as it was left by Boswell, and the * Journal of th» Tour ”’—not interpolated 
with the body of the Life,as was done in all Mr. Croker’s Editions—is printed 
from Boswell’s final Edition. _ i 

New Notes have been added, in explanation of the Text; and to each volnme 
have been subjoined Appendiccs, which de al at gr ater length with various ques- 
tions which have arisen im the literature of the subject. 

The Original Plates, forty-seven in number, bave been carefully retouched for 
this Edition ; and an Engraving, by G. Stodart, of the Peel Portrait of Johnson in 
the National Gallery has been addcd. mat 

Vol. V., containing Johnsoniana, includes Mrs. Piozzi’s Anecdotes ; the Letters 
of Miss Hill Boothby ; Tyer’s Biographical Sketch ; Cumberland’s Recollections ; 
matter from the works of Hannah More and Madame D’Arblay; and also the 
Diary of Dr. Th. Campbell, now for the first time issued in England. 

From the TIMES, February 16th. 

“This handsome and imposing edi ion of a work which justly enjoys a world- 
wide fame will be welcomed by every true bibliophile. It is an edition to revel 
over for its luxuriousness, what with its superb paper, its lordly margin, its large 
and clear type, its admirable eng: avings, and its excellent binding. .....Croker, as 
an annotator, wes the butt of a gocd deat of sarcasm, and Mr, Napier has done 
wisely in discarding many of his notes, Those which remain are only those 
which throw real liglit upon the work, But such service as this is not the only 
one rendered by the present editor, nor is it the most important. He has put to- 
gether in a most r¢ adable form, as appendices, &e, a vast moss of informati: n 
about Johnson and his friends which was either not accessible before, or accessible 
only to the uninitiated reader after an infinity of trouble.” 












New Edition. thoroughly Revised and greatly Enlarzed. 
BRYAN’S DICTIONARY of PAINTERS and 
ENGRAVERS. Edited by R. E. Graves, of the British Museum. Imp. 8yo, 
in Monthly Parts, 5s each. [Parts I., II., and III., ready. 


With numerous Coloured Plates, 1 vol. royal 8vo, 12s 6d. 
PARROTS in CAPTIVITY. By W. T. Greene, M.A., 
M.D., F.Z.S., Author of ‘‘The Amatenr’s Aviary of Foreign Birds,’”’ &c. 
With Notes on several Species, by the Hon. and Rey. F. G. Dorron. 





WORKS by the Late C. S. CALVERLEY, I.A., 
Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
VERSES and TRANSLATIONS. Eighth Edition, feap. 8vo, 5:. 
FLY LEAVES. Tenth Thousand, fe: p. 8vo, 3s 6d. 
TRANSLATIONS into ENGLISH and LATIN. Crown Svo, 7s 6d. 
THEOCRITUS, translated into English Verse. Second Edition, revised, crown 
8yvo, 73 6d. 


COVENTRY PATMORE’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Uniform Edition, 4 vols. post 8vo, 6s each ; roxbarghe, 7s. 
AMELIA, TAMERTON CHURCH TOWER, &c., with Essay on English Metrical 


aw. 
The ANGEL in the HOUSE. Fifth Edit’on, 73, 
The VICTORIES of LOVE. Fourth Edition, 7s. 
The UNKNOWN EROS. I.-XLVI. Post 8vo, 6s. 





Twenty-fifth Thousand, demy 8vo, price 31. 


The PROGRESS of the WORKING-CLASSES in the LAST 
HALF CENTURY. By Rosert Girren, LL.D. 
“Thave read with great pleasure your masterly paper. It is probably, in form 
and in substance, the best answer to George, and I hope it may be practicab!e to 
give it a wide circulation.”’—Eatract from a Letter from Mr. Giadstone. 


Feap. 8vo. 1s 64. : 
ENUNCIATIONS with FIGURES of PROPOSITIONS in 
GEOMETRICAL CONIC SECTIONS. By W.H. Besant, M.A., Se.D., F.R.S. 
(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co.} 


Demy 8vo, 53 
LENSES and SYSTEMS of LENSES, treated after the 
manner of Gauss. By CHARLES PreNDLEBURY, M.A, F.R.A.S., Senior 
iiesbematical Master of St. Paul’s; late Scholar of St. Jobn’s College, Cam- 
ridge, 
(Cambridge: DeigHton, Bett, and Co. | 





Feap_ 8vo, Is 61. x 
FORMULAE and EQUATIONS in ALGEBRA, 
TRIGONOMETRY, PLANE ANALYTICAL CONICS, and MENSURATION, 
y Rev. T. W. OpensHaw, M.A., Second Master of the Grammar £chool, 
Bristol ; formerly Somerset Scholar and Hvlmeian Exhibitiouer of Brasenose 
College, Oxford, 
In Bohn’s Library binding, or fancy cloth. F 
SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. Translated, with 
Introduction, by R. H. M. Ewes. 2 vols., 5s each. Vol. I. TRACTATUS, 
THEOLOGICO POLITICUS, POLITICAL TREATISE. II. IMPROVE- 
MENT of the UNDERSTANDING, ETHICS, LETTERS. 


Catalogues on application, post free to any part of the World. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES, 


Containing Standard Works of European Literature on 








History Archeology Science Poetry 
Biography Theology Phi'osophy Art 
Topography Antiquities Natural History Fiction 
With Books of Reference, comprising in all translations from the 
French Spanish Danish Latin 
German Portuguese Icelandic and 
talian Swedish Ang!o-Saxon Greek 











Price 3s 6d, or 53 per volume (with exceptions). 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 





The TERCENTENARY of the UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH—APRIL, 1884. 


The STORY of the UNIVERSITY of 


EDINBURGH, during its First Three Hundred Years. Ry Sir ALEXANDER 
GRanT, Bart., LL.D., D.C.L., &e. 2 vols. 8vo, with 21 Putraits and 7 Illus- 
trat.ons engraved on Wood, 363. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 


DON JOHN of AUSTRIA: or, Passages 


from the History of the Sixteenth Century, 1547-1573. By the late Sir WILLIAs 
STIRLING MAXWELL, Bart, K.T. With uumerous Lilustrations engraved on 
Wood, in-lading Portraits, Drawings of Shipping, Pi ces of 4 vur, Weapons 
of War, Costumes, &e., from Autheutic Contemporary Suurces. 2 vols. 
royal 8vo, 42s, 


The LIFE and TIMES of JESUS the 


MESSIAH. By the Rev. ALrrep Epexsuerm, D.D., Warburtouian Lecturer 
at Linzoln’s Inu, 2 vols. 8vo, 423 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession 


of James the First to the Outbreak of the Civil War. By Samurt Rawson 
GaRDINER, LL.D. Cabinet Edition. In course of publication, to be com. 
pieted iu 10 vo!s. crown 8vo, 6s each. Vols. F.-VILI. now ready. 

[Vol. 1X. on April 1 


PRACTICAL ESSAYS. By Alexander Bain, 


LL.D. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 














ConTENTs :—Common Errors on the Mind—Fallacies of Suppre:sed Correla- 
tives—C »mpetitive Examinations—The Classical Controversy—stady of Philo- 
sophy—the University Ideal—Learning from Books—Clerical Sab:c:iption— 
Procelure of Deliberative Bodies. 


The PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of 


SCECTRIC LIGHTING By Atan A. CAMPBELL SwINTON, With 54 Illus- 


trations engraved on Wood. Crown 8vo, 5. 


*,* This book is adapted for the use of those who employ the electric light 
and for tue general scientific public, 


New and Cheaper Edit'on (the Fourth), much enlarged and almost entirely 
rewritten, crown 8,0, 6s. 


The SEA-FISHERMAN. Comprising the 


Chief Methods of Hook and Line Fishing in the British and Other Seas, and 
Remarks on Nets, Boats, and Boating. By J.C. Wricocks, Plymonth (late 
of Guernsey). Profusely Illustrated with Woodeuts of Leads, Baited Hooks, 
Knots, Nets, Boats, &c., and detailed Descriptions of the Same. 


OUTLINES of PSYCHOLOGY, with Special 


Reference to the Theory of Education. By James Suuty, M.A., Examiner for 
the Moral Sciences Tripos in the University of Cambr.dge ; Author of “ Sensa- 
t:on and Intuition,’ &e. 8vo, 12s 6d. 


Part III., just published, feap. 8v0, with 136 Woodents, 3s 64. 


EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY, for Junior 


Students. By J. Emerson Reraoups, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, 
University of Dublin. 
Part I.—Introductory, ls 61. 
Part II.—Non-Metals, with an Appendix on System tic Testing for Acids, 23 6d. 
Part IIf.—Metals and Allied Bodies (with an Analytical Appendix), 3s 6d. 
*,* To be completed in Four Parts. 


FARADAY as a DISCOVERER. By John 


TYNDALL. With 2 Portraits, Fourth Edition, feap. 8vo, 33 61. 


The GOLD-HEADED CANE. Edited by 


Witrram Munk, M.D., F.S.A, Fellow and late Senior Censor of the Royal 
College of Physicians. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
*,* This volume contains memoirs of the most famoas London Physicians of 
the i8th and 19th cent ries, their peculiarities, fees, journeys, income, &c, 


ANNOTATED EDITION. 


Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 


ROME; with Ivry and the Armala. With Explanatory Notes. Feap. 8vo, 
price ls, sewed ; 1s 6d, cloth plain; 2s 6d, cloth extra, git edges. 


THICKER THAN WATER: a Novel. By 


James Payn. Reprinte! from Longman’s Magazine. New and Cheaper 
Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


RED DEER. By Richard Jefferies, Author 


of ‘The Gamekeeper at Home,”’ &c, Crown 8vo, 45 61. 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SC/TLAND. By Henry Tuomas BuckeLe, 
Cabinet E.sition, with a Cupious Index. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 243, 


The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN: Latin 


Text, chiefly that of Huscuxe, with Enzlish Introduction, Translation, Notes, 
and Summary. By Tuomas Co.irtt Sanpars, MA, Burrrister-at-Law, 
late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Sixth Edition, revised, 8vo, 183. 


EXPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. Py the Right Rev. | pwarp HaroLtp 
Browne, D.D., Lord Bisbop of Winche-ter, Pre.ae of the Order of the 
Garter. Twelfth Edition, revised, 8vo, 16s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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“= COMPLETION OF BISHOP ELLICOTT’S OLD TESTAMENT COMMENTARY, — 


Ready early in April, complete in 5 vols,, 21s each. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT COMMENTARY | 


FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


EDITED BY THE 
Right Rev. C. J. ELLICOTT, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 


Vol. I. contains :— Vol. IV. contains :— 


[March 22, ical 








_| JOB si By the Rev. Professor StanteEY LEatues, D.D. 
PREFACE. By the Lord Bishop of xe ed the Rev. Canon Raw-| baarys By the Rev, A. 8. AGLEN, M.A : 
GENERAL INTRODUCTION. Bythe| LEVITICUS. By the Rev. ©. D. Lh pg ‘ bd a a. J. W. Wore, MA” 
Very Rev. Dean PLuMPTRE, D.D. Ginszoure, LL.D. SONG of SOLOMON. By ja ~ sl ry grt ws D.D. 
ee curve’ Dv. Very Rev. Dean — By the late Canon ELLiorr, ISAIAH ... o | By the Very Rev, Dean PLuMrrng, DD. 
: Vol. V. contains :— 
Vol. II. contains :— JEREMIAH a 
ws ry as By the Very Rev. Dean PLumprre, D.D. 
ae. eee eee adits, wane By the Rev. J. Garpixer, D.D. 
JOSHUA.” By tho Rev. C. H. Waren, | I. SAMUBL, By the Rev. Canon DANIEL By the Rev. Hunry Deane, B.D. 
M. 


“" ¢By the Rev. H. R. REYNoups, B.D., P. 
SPFNC HOSEA ... Re of Cheshunt College. rincipal of 


M.A. 
By the Ven. Archdeacon | II. SAMUEL. By the Rev. FREDERIC 





JUDGES. JOEL By the Rev. 8. L. Warren, M.A. 
Farrar, D.D, GarpinER, D.D. onebrai By the Rev. H. Rk. Revnotps, D.D. 
OBA 
. 7 By the Rev. A. 8S. Aaien, M.A. 
Vol. III. contains :— JONAH . . 
MICAH . <i .. By the Rev. S. L. Warren, M.A. 
I. KINGS ihe 2 1B the —_ goa We ee aria of Australia. | NAHUM ‘ ae s, 
II, KINGS By the Rev. C ALL, M.A. aplain of Lincoln’s HABAKKUK . : eee 
I. & ll. cuinoxicris J inn, poate By the Rev. A. C. Jennrnas, M.A. 
EZRA ne AGGA A se 
By the Rev. W. B. Porr, DD. 
NEHEMIAH .... ee - es 
ESTHER By the Rev. R. Srnxer, B.D. we By the Rev. W. H. Low, M.A. 


*,* A Prospectus, giving full details of the above, and of THE ar Saneauaie COMMENTARY, will be forwarded on application, 
CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 








NEW BOOKS AND NEW _ EDITIONS. 


NOTICE.—The Sizth Divisional Volume of “ The ENCYCLO- ANNOUNCEMENT 
PEDIC DICTIONARY” is now ready, price 10s 6d. ov A 
N.B.—Parts I. and IT. of the SERIAL ISSUE are now on sale, pr ice 1s each, POPULAR EDITION, 
NEW VOLUME of the “DICTIUNARY of MECHANICS.” 


PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of MECHANICS. - 


(SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME.) Containing about 3,000 Drawings of Modern Machinery, Instru- SIXPENNY MONTHLY PARTS, 
ments, and Tools in use by every Profession and Trade, with Comprehensive and Technical Descrip- 
tion of each Subject. Extra crown 4to, 960 pp., cloth, 21s, or 


CASSELL'S CONCISE CYCLOPADIA. Com-| THE EARLY DAYS 
«Kk OF CHRISTIANITY. 

















* Concise Osclopaedia’ was a want of the age, and Messrs. Cassell and Company are more than justified 
in having undertaken the publication ¢ of this book, comprising | near] hy 2 009 pages.’’—Daily Telegraph. 





The MAGAZINE of ART. Vol. VI. Being the BY TEE YBN. 
YEARLY VOLUME for 1883. With Etching for Frontispiece, and about 500 Illustiations 8 the First ARCHDEACON FARRAR 
Artists of the Day. 16:. Nt Oi Si aI mere ? 


NOTICE.—The Yearly Volume for 1962 has been Raise. in Price from 16s to 21s. 


MODERN EUROPE, a HISTORY of. By C. A. 


Errre, M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford. Vol. I.—From the Outbreak of the ET 
War in 1792 to the Accession of Louis XVIIL in 1814. New and Revised Edition, price 123, 
** Destined not merely to entertain readers, but to take a Position as a standard authority.’ ’—Daily News. 


PICTURESQUE AMERICA. Vol. III. With 14 


exquisite Steel Plates and about 200 Original Wood Engravings, royal 4to, £2 2s. 
“It would be impossible to speak too highly of the beauty and graphic force of the illustrations.”—Ilus- 
trated Sporting and Dramatic News, 


PART I. READY MARCH 25th. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN TEN PARTS. 





*,* Prospectuses may be obtained at all Book- 
sellers, or post free from 


; CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


NEW, PRACTICAL, & COMPREHENSIVE WORK ON GARDENING. 
ENTIRELY NEW WORK, IN MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE 7p. 


CASSELL’S ROPULAR GARDENING. 


Edited by Mr. D. T. FISH. 
ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT WITH WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 
PART I., ready APRIL 25th, including a HANDSOME COLOURED PLATE. 


“CASSELL’S POPULAR GARDENING” will embrace full and practical information upon every subject connected with the Cultiva- 
tion, Propagation, and Production of Flowers, Plants, Shrubs, Fruits, Vegetables, &c. The Editor has arranged for Contributions from the 
following well-known Authorities :— 


Mr. WILLIAM EARLY, of Ilford. 
Mr. WILLIAM INGRAM, of Belvoir. 











Mr. W. CARMICHAEL, late Gardener to H.R.H. 


{ Mr. W. WATSON, Kew Gardens. 
the Prince of Wales. 


Mr. J. HUDSON, Gunnersbury Park, Acton. 


Mr. RICHARD DEAN, of Ealing. Mr. W. THOMSON Mr. LYNCH, Curator of the Cambridge Botanic 
Mr. WILLIAM COLEMAN, Eastnor Castle, ee age Gardens, 

Dr. MAXWELL T. MASTERS. Mr. WILLIS, Sir John Lawes’ Laboratory, Harp- Mr. W. GOLDRING. 

Mr. W. WILDSMITH. Heckfield House. enden. Mr. E. W. BADGER 


Mr. JAMES BRITTEN, British Museum, Mr. W. H. GOWER, The Nurseries, Tooting. Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., &. 


“CASSELL’S POPULAR GARDENING” aims at becoming the Standard Work of Reference on the subject—teaching the Inex- 
perienced how to Furnish and Cultivate their own Gardens, affording Valuable Assistance to Professional Gardeners, and offering safe and 
clear guidance to all Owners of Gardens, large or small, in the Successful Cultivation of Fruit, Flowers, and Vegetables, in the open air or under 


glass. 
*,* PROSPECTUSES can be had at all Booksellers, or will be sent post free on Application to 
CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 








Lonpox: Printed by Joun Oampaz xt, of No. 1 Wellingten Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Midd'esex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “ Srecraror”’ Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, March 22nd, 1884, 
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